AIR view, Tilo Roofing Company, Inc., plant at Stratford, Connecticut. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 


By E. KENT HUBBARD 


Rounding out a comprehensive program for business and job recovery, 
Governor Baldwin announced on August 9 the appointment of a new eleven 
man Connecticut Development Commission created by the 1939 General 
Assembly. It is readily apparent from his careful deliberation over the 
appointments that the Governor considered this Commission the keystone 
of his recovery program. That he made excellent selections is borne out 
by the diversified background and experience represented on the Commission. 


In Charles E. Rolfe, general information manager of the Southern 
New England Telephone Company, one of the most important posts in 
the telephone company, the Commission will have the benefit of a balanced 
judgment, tempered by actual experience in dealing with all economic 
groups whose full cooperation must be secured if the state is to receive the 
full measure of benefits expected through the creation of the Commission. 


Francis §. Murphy, general manager of the Hartford Times, is widely 
known as one of the most progressive newspaper men in New England and 
as a man who has given much time and energy to civic, state and the sec- 
tional development in New England. He should make an excellent liaison 
between the Commission and the press whose cooperation will be needed 
to carry on the work effectively. 


Willard B. Rogers, president of the Bond Hotels, who served as the chair- 
man of the State Publicity Commission now replaced by the Development 
Commission, has been a tireless worker for state development for fifteen years, 
the man who actually fathered the first development legislation ever intro- 
duced into the Connecticut General Assembly. He has and is still serving 
ably as chairman of many state and New England promotional groups. 
One of the ablest speakers and authorities in the state on the recreational 
industry, Mr. Rogers may be expected to render stellar service to the 
Commission, particularly in that field. 

The needed viewpoint of a production man in the metals industry for 
which Connecticut is best known throughout the world was found in 
the appointment of Theodore Beard, vice president of Dictaphone Corpora- 
tion. Beyond his expert knowledge of the factors needed to retain the old 
and promote the acquisition of new enterprise in the metals industry, Mr. 
Beard is a member of the Aviation Committee of the State Chamber of 
Commerce and active in civic and organization work. 

The appointment of A. E. Payson, president of the American Thermos 
Bottle Company, Norwich, gives the Commission the benefit of a diversified 

(Continued on page 26) 
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HARTFORD BANK OFFERS 
RESEARCH ADVISORY SERVICE 


Editor’s Note. A generation or two 
ago bankers were all round busi- 
ness men and knew intimately the 
problems of each customer. How- 
ever, since the rapid strides of 
technology, our industrial stand- 
ards grew too complex for them to 
follow. Realizing at once the need 
for a closer relationship with busi- 
ness and the fact that the poten- 
tialities of a business can not be 
judged accurately by a balance 
sheet and a series of operating 
statements, a number of banks in 
New York, Pennsylvania, Dela- 
ware, the Carolinas, New England 
and the Middle West are now offer- 
ing a research advisory service 
through which a manufacturer 
can obtain the latest scientific in- 
formation on various products 
without charge, as well as select 
laboratories to carry out specific 
research problems. 


The story of how this service is 
now operating for the benefit of 
business through the Hartford- 
Connecticut Trust Company is 
told in the following brief news 
article. While the Manufacturers’ 
Association of Connecticut has 
for many years offered and given 
research service to its members, 
wherever requested, it welcomes 
in a spirit of friendly cooperation 
this new type of service which 
should prove a boon to all types of 
business in the state. 


ECENTLY John B. Byrne of the 
Hartford - Connecticut Trust 
Company, Hartford, announced 

the inauguration of a new, non-profit 
service to enable industry or other 
types of business in the Hartford 
County area to find satisfactory an- 
swers to research problems with less 
expenditure of time and effort. 
Under this new program, more than 
800 of the leading research laboratories 
here and abroad cooperate in provid- 
ing the answers to manufacturers’ 
technical problems, without cost or 
obligation to the inquirer. The Hart- 
ford-Connecticut Trust Company is 
offering this service to manufacturing 
concerns in its area, regardless of their 


size or type. Plants with extensive re- 
search laboratories, whose scientists 
may be working on problems which 
may have been solved elsewhere, can 
check through the Research Advisory 
Service to avoid possible duplication 
of effort. Other manufacturers, with 
more limited research facilities, or 
none at all, may use the service in- 
stead of attempting to discover the 
solutions by the _ trial-and-error 
method. 


In offering this service, neither the 
Hartford-Connecticut Trust Company 
nor any of its personnel make any 
claim whatsoever to expert knowledge 
in the technical field. The bank does 
not attempt to answer a single prob- 
lem, but in every instance, forwards 
it to laboratories which should, ac- 
cording to data at hand, be able to 
shed some light on the matter in ques- 
tion. The purpose of the Research 
Advisory Service, which has _ been 
thoroughly tested in a few other in- 
dustrial centers, is simply to supply a 
clearing house or channel through 
which problems may be directed from 
the company that originates the query 
to a group that may have the answer. 


The plan is extremely simple in 
operation. The manufacturer reduces 
his problem to writing, and outlines 
the results of any efforts he has made 
toward its solution. He sends this re- 
port to the MHartford-Connecticut 
Trust Company, which, in turn, for- 
wards it to one or more of the cooper- 
ating laboratories most likely to supply 
the answer. During the entire pro- 
cedure, the name of the inquirer re- 
mains confidential. If a solution is re- 
ceived which the manufacturer finds 
by test, or by his own experience, to 
be what he is looking for, and he 
wishes to know the source of the in- 
formation, he is put in direct contact 
with the laboratory. 

If the Research Advisory Service, 
through data and contacts already 
compiled by a central clearing office, 
can find the right laboratory which 
will make its knowledge available to 
the inquirer, it should prove helpful. 
If not, nothing is lost, and the inquirer 
has at least the satisfaction of know- 
ing that a broad and intensive search 


has been made in his behalf. 


In cases where a personal visit to 
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the plant by an engineer is necessary 
—or where the problem can not be 
reduced to writing—the new Service 
is not the most logical source of in- 
formation. But, when a manufacturer 
seeks new materials, improved proc- 
esses, methods of preventing waste, 
broader markets, or similar informa- 
tion, the Research Advisory Service is 
promptly and freely available to all 
regardless of whether or not they are 
customers of the Hartford-Connecti- 
cut Trust Company. 


Origin of the Service 


Why should I get all this valuable 
service free? Who started it? Who 
pays for it? These are logical questions 
which may occur to prospective users 
of the service. Here are the answers. 

Within the past ten years, Bert H. 
White, vice president of the Liberty 
Bank of Buffalo, New York has visited 
hundreds of laboratories in the United 
States, Canada, England, France and 
Germany, and has become acquainted 
with the work being done in hundreds 
of others. Besides being in the banking 
business for the past twenty years, ten 
of which he has been vice president of 
the Liberty Bank of Buffalo, he devel- 
oped accrual accounting systems 
which have been installed in a num- 
ber of large New York and Midwest- 
ern banks and has always maintained 
an active interest in development 
work, particularly in the research field. 
His inquiring mind led him, in short, 
to make contact with an ever-increas- 
ing number of laboratories. 


Realizing the need for a central 
clearing house for the thousands of 
important findings of these laboratories 
in order that the facts could be un- 
covered to assist business with its 
problems, he developed this Research 
Advisory Service through the coopera- 
tion he was able to obtain without 
charge from 800 laboratories. Being a 
banker conversant with their needs 
for a closer tie-up and broader under- 
standing of business problems, he of- 
fered this service to a selected few 
banks on a fee basis with the under- 
standing that the banks in turn would 
make it available free of charge to 
business organizations in their respec- 
tive territories. 


(Continued on page 12) 











IHHE word “home” has been a 
central theme running through 
the history of liberty loving na- 

tions. From shack to mansion, the 

words “Home Sweet Home” and “God 

Bless Our Home” were embossed, em- 

broidered, painted, printed and framed 

to adorn “sitting rooms” and “parlors” 
in the gewgaw home building stage of 

American life which started after the 

close of the Civil War and reached 

its climax in the “Gay Nineties”. 

Lyric spinners waxed poetic about “A 

cottage small by a waterfall”, while 

poets and prose writers depicting the 

American and English scenes, accented 

other virtues of “home”. Ecclesiastics 

and politicians, too, were by no means 
silent on the glories of the home. 

Truly that shelter where the family 
grew up amid a mixture of joy and 
sorrow is the cornerstone of civiliza- 
tion. Children in the late ’teens with 
“seven league” nomad boots often 
break away to roam, but thoughts of 
the home fireside rarely fade with the 
passing years. More often than not 
they beckon the wanderer back either 
permanently or on frequent visits to 
the birthplace of early memories. 
Happy or not, these early experiences 
in life have become indelible chords in 
our memories to be played again and 
again with an ever increasing richness 
as Our years increase. 

Anything so significant in the spirit- 
ual and intellectual “drive” of men 
and nations as the “home”, takes on a 
many-sided importance in the minds 
of owners. While the outer shell, now 
popularly referred to as housing, by 
no means creates a true home, it is one 
of prime importance in its creation. 
Although happiness and contentment 
have resided within the walls of the 
most humble home, protection from 
wind and storm, cold and heat has 
always been a problem of first rank in 
the minds of men. 

The matter of adequate protection 
from the elements has been “laissez 
faire” for most of the years of man’s 
existence. Science and an enlightened 
spirit of service have combined only 
in recent years to lighten the many 
problems. of the home builder and 
owner. Up until fateful 1914 when 
the world became enveloped in the 
flames of hate that sentenced millions 
to death or impaired their living for 
the remainder of their lives, no one 
had successfully attempted to solve 





TILO ROOFING COMPANY, Inc. 


Editor’s Note. Fifty-fifth in a series of “‘get acquainted” stories of 
Connecticut industries, this article tells how a needed, but long over- 
looked service to home owners, was expanded by a Connecticut man 
into a $2,500,000 corporation, offering ever-increasing services. Started 
at the beginning of the World War, the story of Tilo should be an 
inspiration to those who find in the face of present national and world 
conditions plausible excuses for inaction. 





any of the home owners’ many prob- 
lems pertaining to roofing. He either 
built or hired someone to build his 
home, usually roofing it with wood 
shingles or some other inflammable 
material. In the course of time the 
elements loosened or rotted away the 
roof so that suddenly, without warn- 
ing, a hard rainstorm would beat 
through and ofttimes ruin the plaster 
on One or two rooms as well as cause 
damage to furniture, clothing and 
carpets. That meant that the unfor- 
tunate home owner had to have not 
only his roof repaired but also was 
put to the often greater expense of 
replacing plaster, clothing, rugs, car- 
pets and refinishing furniture. Unless 
he happened to be an all-round handy- 


man he usually had to make inquiries 
among his friends or neighbors to 
locate a reliable roofer or carpenter 
to repair or reroof his house and also 
find a plasterer. There was no one to 
whom he could turn and be certain 
that he was getting expert advice as 
to whether or not it was more eco- 
nomical in the long run to reroof com- 
pletely or merely do a patching job. 
There was also a scarcity of advice as 
to the type of roofing materials which 
should be used to obtain the longest 
satisfaction within the home owner’s 
means. 

The matter of financing was also a 
serious problem, for roofing and plas- 
tering troubles often struck after an 
expensive illness or after other ex- 





FENTON R. BRYDLE, 
Chairman of the Board, Tilo Roofing Co., Inc. 
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A STUDY in contrast. 


siding with Tilotex shingles. 


penditures had seriously deflated the 
family purse. Roofers, plasterers and 
carpenters had to be paid in cash, 
which often meant that the home 
owner was placed in the embarrassing 
position of asking a friend to loan him 
the cash or of going through the red 
tape of securing a mortgage, perhaps 
the second or third on his home for 
the small sum of $200 to $500. Even 
after going through the time-consum- 
ing and irritating details of finding 
reliable men to do the repair work, 
deciding on the type of roof and 
securing the necessary financing, there 
was no guarantee after all work had 
been done that it would be trouble- 
free without further expense during 
the time necessary to amortize its cost. 


The Idea 


Fenton R. Brydle of Bridgeport 
who had been doing some serious 
thinking about home owners’ roofing 
problems prior to 1914 made up his 
mind to do something about them that 
year. He had been associated with 
property owners all over the United 
States for many years and knew first 
hand of the many hardships to which 
they were subjected in maintaining 
their properties. He would start a com- 
plete home roofing service wherein he 
would supply the best roofing materials, 
labor properly trained to apply it, a 
guarantee on both workmanship and 
materials for ten years and an easy 


The same 
house before (above) and after re- 


way for home owners to buy by ar- 
ranging convenient monthly payments. 

Especially adapted to New England 
with its preponderance of old homes 
and shingle roofs, was the application 
of asphalt roofing over old, in the 
opinion of Mr. Brydle. Virtually an 
unknown practice in the roofing field, 
that idea had to be sold as well as the 
merchandise. In the development of 
the idea lies the pioneering history of 
the Tilo Roofing Company, now of 
Stratford, Connecticut, the national 
leader in a complete home roofing and 
sidewall service. 

During the first year Mr. Brydle’s 
idea was sold to some 88 Bridgeport 
home owners and three years later 
when the United States entered the 
World War, Tilo Roofing Company 
entered the New Haven area with a 
branch office. Some two years’ later 
branches were opened in Hartford, 
Connecticut and Somerville, Mass. 
The idea had “caught on”. One Tilo 
service sale usually begat two or three 
others on the same street. The trained 
house-to-house sales force grew as did 
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the number of branch offices in New 
England, New York and New Jersey. 

At the start asphalt roll roofing of 
colored design was the only roofing 
material used by Tilo. It was made to 
company specifications as were the 
asphalt strip shingles which Tilo 
started to lay in 1916. By 1919 indi- 
vidual lock shingles of asphalt were 
added to the selection of material 
offerings to home owners. 

Realizing by experience certain 
shortcomings of the materials which 


Tae ay 


had been made for their use by manu- 
facturers of roofing Tilo set out to 
develop its own asphalt shingle in 
1921. When perfected it was patented 
under the name of Tilock because, in 
the opinion of Tilo engineers, it over- 
came the weak points of standard 
roofing shingles which were: blowing, 
buckling and insufficient coverage. 
Tilock definitely guaranteed the home 
owner adequate coverage for it was 
constituted so that it could be laid 
in no other way than to provide for a 
three inch lap, or an inch more than 
previously obtained by standard 
asphalt shingles. Tilock shingles also 
overcame the oft-repeated objection 
that asphalt shingle roofs had the flat 
even appearance of roll roofing. Tilock, 
because of its diamond shape creating 
rich deep diagonal shadow lines, made 
an attractive and colorful roof in addi- 
tion to the added protection it afforded 
the home owner. Tilock has also with- 
stood a wind-test of 100 miles an hour 
without being torn from its firm an- 
chorage of nails and close interlock- 
ing of one shingle to another. 





Up until 1927 the roofing business 
accounted for 100% of Tilo sales. 
Realizing after 13 years experience 
that asphalt shingles on roofs provided 
excellent insulation, Tilo management 
saw no good reason why they should 
not be used for sidewall residing and 
insulation. At first they used only 
asphalt roofing shingles for residing. 
Later, in 1933, Tilo built a plant in 
Stratford, Conn., where it developed 
more appropriate special materials in 
the form of asphalt Triple Butt 
shingles, Spanish Stone Siding and Art 
brick shingles. The company’s com- 
plete line of asphalt shingles are now 
made in this plant. 


The Rigid Shingle Appears 


Throughout the mid-west which 
abounded with many monstrosities of 
the 1865 to 1900 gewgaw adornment 
era there swept during the past decade 
a popular wave of home improvement 
utilizing rigid shingles developed by 
certain manufacturers of residing ma- 
terials. Tilo, while utilizing its re- 
cently developed pliable shingles and 
siding, watched this rigid shingle de- 
velopment closely. Its officials, factory 
experts and experienced sales leaders 
were quite frankly skeptical of the 
ability of the rigid shingles they had 
observed to withstand the elements 
and any hammer-like blows they 
might receive after application. They 
had a right to be for the shingles they 
had tested didn’t withstand these rigid 
tests, including the hammer test. They 
determined to stick to flexible shingles 
until they could develop a rigid shingle 
that couldn’t be broken with a 
hammer. 


Finally their development engineers 
produced a cement-asbestos sidewall 
shingle called Tilotex which withstood 
every test including the best blows of 
a medium sized hammer and a rigid 
fire and water repellent test. Tilotex 
shingles were first made in a new 
plant built on the property acquired 
in Stratford in 1933. There on the 
Boston Post Road, Route No. 1, and 
on the main line of the New York, 
New Haven and Hartford railroad— 
centrally located for receiving raw 
products and for shipping purposes— 
stands Tilo’s depression acquisition, 
modernized and expanded to handle 
today’s business volume, now approxi- 
mately three times larger than in 
1933, or approximately $4,000,000 
annually. 

With the development of Tilotex 


from special cement, long asbestos 
fibres and secret ingredients and proc- 
essing, this new rigid siding shingle 
has become Tilo’s largest selling item, 
placing the company’s residing busi- 
ness in the ascendancy. The tail of the 
business in 1927 when residing was 
first inaugurated as a new service, now 
“wags the dog”. 


Production 


Despite the fact that asphaltum, 
pitch, or asphalt as we modernly call 
it, is older than Noah’s ark which was 
built with “pitch within and pitch 
without” to withstand the worst ele- 
ments, asphalt shingles are compara- 
tively new. Asphaltum has proved 
itself one of nature’s greatest preserva- 
tives. Silent testimony to that fact has 
been given hundreds of times through 
the discovery of fossils perfectly pre- 
served for thousands of years in the 
pitch substance we call asphalt. 


In the production of asphalt shingles 
and siding Tilo buys a high grade dry 
felt and imports pure asphalt in the 
unrefined stage. After refining the 
asphalt to bring it up to a higher 
melting point (180° Fahrenheit) the 
felt is impregnated with asphalt. The 
back is covered with a thin layer of 
mica (powdered isinglass) for its in- 
sulating and preservative properties 
while the front is surfaced with nat- 


HOME roofed with Tilock patented 
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ural crushed stone granules which 
give the shingles a deep permanent 
coating of an attractive color making 
them fire resistant to the point where 
they receive the ready approval of the 
Fire Underwriters’ Laboratories. 

Tilotex is made of 22 completely 
separate and distinct laminations of 
special cement, long asbestos fibres and 
secret ingredients which make it an 
exceptionally strong rigid shingle. 
When these 22 layers are collected on 
the large Hatscheck machine in the 
plant they are pressed between Bake- 
lite plates with 700 tons pressure 
which assures added strength and long 
life. The product is then cured for 
several months in the company’s ware- 
house. Because of certain secret in- 
gredients included in the process, 
Tilotex is waterproof. Since it is made 
of two fireproof products—cement 
and asbestos—Tilotex will not burn 
even though it is subjected to the blue- 
hot flame of a blow torch. It is not 
only waterproof and fireproof but 
also weather and windproof. Because 
it has within it all these properties it 
will not rust, decay or in any way 
deteriorate thus giving the home 
owner thé maximum protection on 
the side walls of his property. 


Tilo’s Complete Service 


At the close of a quarter century of 
development of Fenton R. Brydle’s 


interlocking shingles. 





VIEW of workmen applying Tilo built-up roof on factory. 


idea for home owner Tilo 
offers services as follows: 1. Asphalt 
shingle sidewalls. 2. Asbestos shingle 
sidewalls. 3. Copper gutters and leader. 
4. Asphalt shingle roofs. 5. Flat built- 
up roofs. 6. Complete home insulation. 
7. Wood shingles. 8. Wood gutters. 
9. Stucco removal. 


service 


All of these services are new—the 
result of twenty-five years of experi- 
ence in discovering what the home 
owner, and to a limited extent the 
factory and business building owner, 
wanted, and then giving him the prod- 
uct and service best suited to his needs. 
From 1914 when Mr. Brydle sold and 
supervised the application of some 88 
roofs made of roll asphalt roofing in 
the Bridgeport area, until today, over 
250,000 customers have been served 
with an ever broadening group of 
services. 

Tilock and Square Lock asphalt 
shingles have replaced the flat appear- 
ing roll roofing. Triple Butt shingles 
are said to be the only individually 
tapered asphalt shingles ever developed 
to closely resemble the appearance of 
the old familiar wood and_ slate 
shingles. Triple Butt, so named _be- 
cause of the extra thickness of one 
end of the shingle is Tilo’s aristocrat. 
It gave the company entrée into the 
finest homes to obtain a class of busi- 
ness which had not been available pre- 
viously. This shingle is also used for 
residing. Both on the roof and sides 
the additional thickness of triple butt 
at one end gives off deep shadow lines 
which together with the varicolored 
texture produces a truly beautiful 
sidewall or roof. 


Spanish Stone Siding and Art Brick 
are the two other asphalt shingles Tilo 


has developed for exclusive sidewall 
application. Their names indicate their 
close resemblance to actual stucco and 
brick. 

Tilo’s Flat Built-Up Roofs used 
chiefly for factories, business buildings 
and other flat or nearly flat roofs, are 
built up from the same high grade felt 
and refined asphalt that is used in the 
manufacture of Tilo shingles. In build- 
ing this roof complete, Tilo uses its 
own materials including galvanized 
gravel stop along the edges of the roof 
and its own specially developed plas- 
tic for the trouble points, chiefly 
flashings around chimneys, pipes, dor- 
mer face and sides. This plastic, made 
with asphalt, a slow drying pine oil and 
long-fibre asbestos and alum, will not 
dry out or crack. The performance of 


the material in ten year tests produces 
convincing testimony that Tilo ma- 
terials and service are strongest at 
those points normally considered weak 
est in any roofing job. Two other Tilo 
products, Semi-Liquid and Plastic 
Slate are also used on flat areas and on 
brick surfaces and parapet walls. 


Other Tilo products include: Tilo 
weatherproof paper for insulation and 
protection against wind and dust, 
waterproof insulation wallboard for 
use on sidewalls, mineral surfaced roll 
roofing for starter strips and valleys 
on all sloping roofs, individual hip 
shingles to finish off the hips and 
ridges of the roof, cushion felt to form 
a cushion between the rigid Tilotex 
sidewall shingles to avoid rattling and 
seal the shingles to prevent wind from 
blowing between them. 


Distribution 


Although we have mentioned that 
Tilo sells direct through its own 
trained sales force working out of 41 
branch offices in 5 New England states, 
New York and New Jersey, we have 
not indicated the degree of care taken 
in the selection and training of its 
sales force and of its workmen who 
have a large responsibility in the con- 
tinuing success of the company. 


To secure salesmen Tilo branch 
managers advertise occasionally in 
local newspapers selecting the most 
likely prospects. These men are trained 
first to estimate roofs and_ sidewall 
jobs accurately. Beyond that they are 


HOUSE shingled with asphalt on roof and with Tilotex rigid shingles 
on the sides. 
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continuously schooled in weekly meet- 
ings in order that they may know the 
company’s complete services and prod- 
ucts thoroughly. The training includes 
time spent with experienced men both 
in estimating roofs and in “prospect- 
ing for prospects” in a door-to-door 
canvass. Every salesman must study 
the company Blue Books until he 
knows the history of Tilo as well as 
sales bulletins, and the technique of 
finding new prospects from Tilo’s in- 
structive sound slide films. He must 
listen to the sales manager, assistant or 
experienced salesman close three sales 
among prospects he has found. He is 
expected to work each day until he 


rer 


are numerous contest prizes and an 
annual dividend award for reaching 
certain quotas throughout the year. 
Beyond that the top-flight salesman 
may look forward to the time when he 
may be given a position as branch 
sales-manager, or assistant. In fact, 
the entire official family has been 
selected from the sales force from the 
president, R. J. Tobin, down. 

Tilo further aids its sales force by 
sales promotion literature, both mailed 
and personally delivered by salesmen 
to home owners, and by participation 
in various expositions and trade shows. 
It is now doing an outstanding job in 
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VIEW of house shingled with asphalt on upper half and Tilotex rigid 
shingles on lower portion. 


has arranged two evening interviews. 
He must become so thoroughly ac- 
quainted with each Tilo shingle that 
he is able to tell the full story of each 
one as he lays it out from his kit on 
the prospect’s table. Likewise he must 
know how to make out every Tilo 
form and how to use the schedule of 
payments. 


If the average salesman of Tilo 
products applies himself diligently, 
week-in-and-week-out, to routine out- 
lined for him, by the law of averages 
he should earn from $50 a week up. 
If he ranks above average he may be 
expected to earn $75 or more per 
week. His next rewards for expertness 


that respect through its modernistic 
display of Tilo products at the Home 
Building Center at the New York 
World’s Fair. Tilotex shingles were 
also approved for use on the side walls 
of House Number 8 in the Home 
Building Center of the New York 
World’s Fair. Their Tilock asphalt 
shingles were likewise approved and 
placed on the roof of the same house. 
With these three points of contact 
with millions of home owners, Tilo 
salesmen should be aided materially in 
closing a larger number of sales, not 
to mention the profitability of such 
enterprising showmanship to the com- 
pany. 
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Summary 

Tilo service began 25 years ago as 
an idea of a Connecticut man. The 
idea came of age when the company’s 
headquarters were in New York. 
Now firmly entrenched once more on 
the home soil of Connecticut, Fenton 
Brydle’s idea has expanded in five years 
to encompass one of the most modern 
building materials factories in the 
United States, a customer list of over 
250,000 property owners, a factory 
and office force of more than 400 and 
sales force approaching 500 working 
out of branch offices, and 500 skilled 
workmen applying the shingles. 

From assets in dollars just slightly 
above zero in 1914 they have multi- 
plied to nearly $2,500,000 through an 
ingenious development and expansion 
of home services with an emphasis on 
benefits to the customer. 

Aside from being the only known 
producer of asphalt shingles in Con- 
necticut for roofing and sidewalls and 
asbestos sidewall shingles, Tilo Roof- 
ing Company Inc. is the largest roof- 
ing and sidewall insulation company 
in America and the only one that com- 
bines all four services as follows: 1. 
Manufactures its own products. 2. 
Applies them with its own trained 
workmen. 3. Finances its own cus- 
tomers’ accounts by arranging easy 
and convenient monthly payments. 4. 
Guarantees its work by an undivided 
guarantee on both materials and work- 
manship for periods of 5, 10, 15 or 
20 years, depending on the nature of 
the job. Its sales record speaks volumes 
for its past performance and throws a 
beacon light ahead to the outlines of 
far greater accomplishments in the 
future. 

The reception and growth of Fenton 
Brydle’s idea should be a true inspira- 
tion to young, middle-aged or even 
older men of today. Its success is 
ample evidence that in spite of war 
clouds and groundless fatalistic fears, 
constructive ideas conceived and dedi- 
cated to honest service in a field where 
needed, will still sprout and flourish, 
as always, like the proverbial ‘“‘acorn” 
into the “mighty oak”. 

The present officers of Tilo Roof- 
ing Co., Inc. are: Fenton R. Brydle, 
Chairman; Robert J. Tobin, Presi- 
dent; G. A. Tobin, executive vice 
president; H. O. Wiese, vice president 
in charge of sales; Albert J. Wieland, 
treasurer, and J. Walther, secretary. 
Chairman Brydle, President Tobin and 
Executive Vice President, G. A. Tobin 
are all Connecticut home owners, liv- 
ing and doing their work in the state. 
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FOREMAN TRAINING BUSINESS 


By G. O. FRAMPTON 


PART IV—CONCLUSION 


Editor’s Note. This is the fourth 
and final section in a continuing 
story outlining the factors in- 
volved in training foremen and the 
methods employed by the author 
in training some 6,000 foremen. 
Mr. Frampton, founder of the 
George Frampton Service, has 
written numerous courses of study 
for the training of foremen as well 
as personally conducting classes. 
His most recent classes were con- 
ducted last fall and winter under 
the auspices of the New Haven 
Foremen’s Club. He is now pre- 
paring additional courses for 
wider scale application this fall. 


The Six Great Fundamentals of 
Handling Men 


VERY executive must learn the 
meaning and application of the 


six great laws that, if known 
and kept by any man, raise him up 
out of the average behavior of men, 
and keep him out ahead of the 
crowd. The difference in men lies in 
the use or non-use of these definite 
natural laws or fundamentals. 
“But,” you ask, “what are these 
laws?” Let us enumerate, and try to 
analyze each one. 


1. The Fundamentals of Instruct- 
ing Properly. Here the foreman learns 
that there is but one fundamental 
that governs the handling of every 
man. That fundamental is:—What 
kind of a picture of the work to be 
done does the foreman create in the 
mind of the man who is to do it? 


2. The Fundamentals of Endur- 
ance, or Sustained Effort. The man 
with the best trained, longest endur- 
ing body action always moves far- 
ther than his fellow men. Therefore, 
he must learn to stand up under long- 
sustained effort, especially in emer- 
gencies. Every man is tested by the 
emergencies that arise in every in- 
dustry. What he does in an emer- 
gency, is the test of his ability. This 
means making a body fit and keeping 
it fit; also having an alert mind, and 
keeping it alert. 


3. The Fundamentals of Prevailing 
Mental Attitude. The man with the 
steadiest, cleanest, best trained mental 
attitude is the least affected by pre- 
vailing or changing conditions, either 
within himself or on the outside. 
Therefore he must learn to rule his 
mind and his feelings—learn to make 
them do what he wants them to do. 
When he can do this he has auto- 
matically raised himself above his 
associates. Most men are ruled by their 
emotions, or by sentiment. 


4. The Fundamentals of Tempera- 
ment. The man whose temperament is 
not fitted for foremanship, works 
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under a handicap, for that reason; 
an executive should know his limits 
and keep continually within them, at 
the same time making an effort to 
widen his limits and, if necessary, he 
must fit his temperament into his 
work. 


5. The Fundamentals of Compen- 
sation. The man who is always “get- 
ting his when the getting is good” 
must eventually learn that he cannot 
continually take everything out of 
life and not put anything in. Many 
men do not learn this until they are 
about forty years old. Some never 
learn it. 


6. The Fundamentals of Accumu- 


lation. Sooner or later a man _ will 
learn that his actions are to a certain 
extent the result of his accumulated 
habits. He has accumulated them 
from birth. We repeat here what we 
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have said before on account of its 
importance. If they are leadership 
habits—all is well. If not, he must 
build a new set of habits. Most men 
have this all-important task to do 
between thirty-five and sixty. 

The average man never learns the 
true value of what he has accumu- 
lated. Perhaps he never gets rid of 
the negative habits, and they handi- 
cap him all through life. Should we 
not provide something in our program 
of development to help the foreman 
along these lines? 

The real foreman sets out to collect 
definite, valuable and useable facts. 
Then he shapes his actions by the use 
of known and tested standards. He 
does this in his work, and in his own 
personal life. This makes of him a man 
above the average—a leader. Herein 
lies the solution of the problem of 
personal development. 


Great Fundamentals Alike in All 
Factories 


Let us draw some parallels to see 
if certain fundamentals can be ap- 
plied to the majority of plants. If we 
can apply them, it will not be difh- 
cut to set up a general outline for a 
course that will apply to every in- 
dustry. It will be founded upon defi- 
nite fundamentals. 


There are four great angles to the 
work in any plant: (A) obtaining 
material; (B) changing its value; 
(C) selling it at a profit and (D) 
making and keeping essential records. 
Every department has the same 
angles: (A) it obtains material; (B) 
changes its value; (C) passes it on— 
sells it to the next department; (D) 
makes and keeps records to prove 
what it did. Every job is also four- 
sided and every worker deals with 
these same four angles: (A) he re- 
ceives something to work with; (B) 
does what is necessary to be done with 
it; (C) passes it on—up to standard 
or scrap; (D) proves by his records 
that he did it. The only difference in 
factories is the processing it takes to 
change the value. The fundamentals 
governing the other three angles are 
much alike in every plant. The only 
difference in departments is the proc- 
essing that goes on within them. The 











only difference in men is in the moral, 
mental and physical processes that go 
on inside them. 

If a factory, a department and a 
job have these four common basic 
angles, it is not a difficult problem to 
find a solution to that part of the pro- 
gram. Certainily—many things are 
adaptable to all. Neither is it a diff- 
cult matter to evolve the principles 
upon which personal development of 
the foreman depends. 


Changing Processes Within Men 


Learning these principles, then 
using them, changes the processes 
within a man. Changing the processes 
that go on inside a man, changes his 
life. For that reason foreman training 
must change the processes inside the 
foreman. Therefore, can we train him 
best by just having conferences on 
his work where he only rehashes the 
old activities, and thus has nothing to 
change his processes inside himself or 
can we widen his imagination in a 
very constructive way by teaching 
him the principles that lie behind the 
things he sees working out in such a 
practical manner? 

We have said constructive imagina- 
tion for the reason that a man’s 
imagination can be developed either 
constructively or destructively. Let us 
illustrate. Fire is a natural law. You 
can cook with it; keep warm with 
it; run factories with it; and do many 
other things of benefit to man with 
it—if you know how to use it. But, 
you can put your finger into it and 
get burned. The foreman who is not 
successful, puts his fingers into the 
natural laws or fundamentals of suc- 
cessful foremanship. He does not know 
these principles. One is constructive 
—the other destructive. To know 
what is constructive, and use only 
that, as well as to know what is de- 
structive, and keep away from it in 
training, is one of the major things 
in any program. 


Method of Procedure 


This brings us to the methods to 
be employed in this training. We must 
select the proper procedure from the 
following common ways of training. 
They are: instruct by mail only; in- 
struct in classes; instruct by individ- 
ual coaching; instruct by small group 
discussions; instruct by lectures only; 
instruct by lectures—plus discussions; 
instruct by the conference method; 
instruct by a rare arrangement of all 
the above. 

How shall it be accomplished? By 
a short intensive course; by a well 





planned extended course; or by a com- 
bination of both? This is certainly a 
very vital point to be settled. It takes 
sound knowledge of all these basic re- 
quirements to know just what is best 
to do. This sound knowledge can be 
secured only by successful experiences 
in this work—experiences out of 
which have come some very definite 
conclusions. 


Some Definite Conclusions 


We enumerate some sound conclu- 
sions that we have drawn from our 
experiences consisting of over nineteen 
years of continual training, with 
thousands of men, in many plants, as 
well as with many mixed groups 
from several plants. The first definite 
conclusion is: That the real way to 
develop a man is to give him a larger 
vision than he now has, and to place 
within his reach the means of obtain- 
ing that larger vision. Give him that 
vision without the means of attaining 
it, and you “leave him up in the air.” 
This is dangerous practice, and de- 
stroys plant morale. Give him the 
vision, plus the means of attaining it, 
and you reorganize him. This is 
constructive—develops constructive 
imagination, and _ promotes plant 
morale. 

The second definite conclusion is: 
That a foreman can absorb a great 
deal more than many men think he 
can absorb. One General Superintend- 
ent thought certain things “were over 
the heads of his foremen.” He had 
forty-three of them, nineteen of whom 
had sons or daughters in college. He 
did not know his men. Place responsi- 
bility upon a man who has real am- 
bition—real ability—real endurance, 
and it will develop him. Place the 
same responsibility upon a ‘“four- 
flusher” and he will break under the 
load. Perhaps, this is a very fine 
method of sifting out the non-essen- 
tial executive man-power. 

We found that anything we wanted 
to use for instructing was not over 
the heads of the foremen, if we used 
good “horse sense” in selecting the 
material, and then presented it in 
their language. 

The third definite conclusion is: 
That men are willing to attend ses- 
sions only when they are getting some- 
thing they want from the sessions. 

A test of this is to hold sessions 
after workings hours, from 7:30 to 
9:00 P. M. and see what happens to 
the attendance. Wé have never had 
less than 93%, and we have had 99% 
of the total enrollment over the entire 
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length of the program. If the sessions 
are held during working hours, on the 
company’s time, there is no test as to 
just what men are getting out of it 
nor as to their interest. They are con- 
tinually thinking of their department. 
Any keen leader can tell if men are 
interested, and are getting something 
out of the sessions. 

The fourth definite conclusion is: 
That unless the sessions are controlled 
by pre-arranged outlines of a very 
definite character, it takes a versatile 
leader to direct the activities of the 
group in such a manner that they get 
any value from the sessions. 

The fifth definite conclusion is: 
That there is no place in industry for 
the professional spellbinding inspira- 
tionalist who talks about the whole 
world, and wants it in the program 
and whose lectures the foremen forget 
tomorrow. This is wasting the fore- 
man’s time. It is destructive. But, 
there is plenty of room for the real 
sound progressive leader who can put 
a lot more into a program than is 
generally thought to be possible. 


A sixth definite conclusion is: That 
every session must be scheduled and 
carried out as a separate yet connected 
step in a well laid out, intelligently 
directed, carefully controlled program, 
leading to a very definite end to be 
accomplished. 

A seventh definite conclusion is: 
That each foreman must carry away 
definite information that he can use 
tomorrow. He is an action man, and 
he wants “right now” usable infor- 
mation. 

An eighth definite conclusion is: 
That everyone must carry away a 
serious thought of the value of the 
24 hours in each day; and a knowledge 
of how to get more out of these 24 
hours. 

A ninth definite conclusion is: 
That each one must carry away a 
greater desire to put more into work 
and life in order to get more out, and 
also a desire to have his crew do like- 
wise. 

A tenth definite conclusion is: That 
each separate part of the program 
must be a complete unit of training; 
each so valuable that, alone it builds 
for growth, and that together, they 
make a real plan of life and become a 
guide for the activities of the fore- 
man. 

An eleventh definite conclusion is: 
That the foreman will not go back to 
the kindergarten again. For that rea- 
son, much of the material now being 
used to train him, does not interest 






























































































































































































































































him. He has passed beyond it. Nor is 
he interested in some nebulous material 
which he is not able to use in his 
work. 

A twelfth definite conclusion is: 
That the more a foreman learns of 
the whole business in which he is en- 
gaged, the less “you make a general 
manager out of him,” but he does get 
a greater realization of just what it 
takes to be a real general manager or 
general superintendent. 

He learns something of the greater 
responsibility involved in the more 
hazardous decisions that have to be 
made by the men who hold these 
higher positions. Thus a foreman of 
the right type learns that wisdom, 
gotten by the accumulation of knowl- 
edge, and its right use,” holds a man 
in his position. 

We might go on enumerating a 
hundred conclusions arrived at during 
these nineteen years of constant train- 
ing, but we have given enough to 
provoke some constructive thought on 
the matter of foreman training. If it 
does this, the whole problem will be 
seen in the manner in which we have 
hoped to have it seen, namely; that it 
is one of the larger problems, if not 
the largest problem in industry. 


What Experience Has Taught 


Working our own way up from 
coal mines, lumber camps, machine 
shops and steel mills into the larger 
positions of industry, we are able to 
look backward to study what it in- 
volved. 

This experience gives us the back- 
ground by which to draw from our 
memory the fundamentals that helped 
us to train ourselves. 

It teaches us that in the hours 
between 6 and 11 P. M.—the only 
hours that we have absolute control 
over—most men “make or break.” 
How a man uses them tells the story. 

This experience taught us the 
“short cuts”, if there are any, as well 
as the “safe detours” to the larger 
places up above in industry. We had 
a picture of these larger places, long 
ago. So has every other red-blooded 
foreman, even though the picture may 
not be a complete one. 


Looking Forward 


Looking forward in industry, with 
its constant evolution of newer and 
better means of doing things, we can 
see several definite angles to the train- 
ing material that must be used to train 
the foreman so that he can keep ahead 


of the crew in the future industrial 
progress. 

We must train him so that he will 
have something of a permanent pro- 
gressive nature that will be accurate 
and helpful. To do this, we must build 
the material around the things he 
needs and wants now, and that he 
will need and want in the future. 

By the future, we mean in the 
terms of world advancement as he will 
find it in every one of the next fifteen 
years to come—this advancement as 
it will be made possible by the sum 
total of the separate advancements in 
the six great activities of human en- 
deavor, namely: agriculture, industry, 
commerce, transportation, cultural 
education, and the sciences of research. 

Who can guess where the electro- 
chemical, the industrial chemical, the 
metallurgical, and perhaps, the elec- 
tronic researches and actual practices 
will take us in the next 25 years? 
What will be the human relations 
problem? Who will lead us in this 
research and action—the man who has 
a basic knowledge of the principles 
involved, or the man without them? 


The Foreman’s Wants and Needs 


The foreman, as well as every other 
executive personally wants and needs 
the following: (1) he wants to be 
able to think better; (2) he wants to 
be able to plan better; (3) he wants 
to be able to manage himself better; 
(4) he wants to be able to handle 
men better; (5) he wants to know 
the principles behind the practical 
work; (6) he wants to know more 
about how the world lives and makes 
its living—this is economics; (7) he 
wants to be able to “forge ahead” 
faster; (8) he wants to know more 
about what the whole organization is 
trying to do—‘what it’s all about”; 
(9) he wants to know more about 
human nature—his own and the na- 
tures of the men with whom he 
comes in contact. These are the things 
the company wants him to know. 

Here we find nine big angles—all 
tested and proper—that should be 
considered in building a foreman’s 
training program. 

We built our program around these 
nine—plus the others which we have 
previously enumerated—over nineteen 
years ago. While we have added, sub- 
tracted, multiplied, and divided in ‘the 
revision and the application of this 
text matter, they still “ring true” after 
thousands of men have “taken a fall 
out of them” as they were being de- 
veloped. 
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The Proper Hook-Up 


To cover what should be covered in 
the training of foremen, it is neces- 
sary to compile a practical hook-up 
of Economics, Psychology, Philos- 
ophy of Life, Organization, and the 
Fundamentals of Management with 
the foreman’s everyday life—and, in 
his own language. Who can do this? 
Certainly, not an amateur, or a 
theorist. The real heart of foreman 
training lies in evolving this hook-up. 
Even when the hook-up is evolved, 
there comes the added problem of the 
means to be employed to “get it 
across to him.” The essentials of this 
hook-up can be presented to any in- 
telligent foreman in a comparatively 
short time. And, when he learns them 
he will see a lifelong program stretch- 
ing out ahead of him for a good many 
years to come. Then he will be continu- 
ally using some of those hours between 
6 and 11 P. M. to study further into 
them. If he does this, he grows. If he 
does not do it, he stagnates or “drops 
out of the picture.” 


Thinking and Co-operating 


Managers tell us that: “If we could 
get men to think and to co-operate, 
we could whip the world.” There is 
only one way to get men to think— 
teach them to think. 

There is also but one way to get 
them to co-operate—teach them more 
about what the “whole bunch’ is 
trying to do. This gives the foreman 
a picture of what is to be done. He 
then does not break any morale, even 
though he uses all the initiative he has, 
for they are all headed along the same 
route, 

The majority of men just think 
they think. They have never trained 
themselves to think a thing through 
to the end. 


Material to be Used 
A text book with 200 pages and 
more, will never do it. There is not 
enough opportunity for action in it. 
It is not adaptable to the principle of 
the possibility of only one simple, 
clear-cut interpretation. Just enu- 
merating a number of platitudes on 
mimeographed sheets is not enough, 
either. The number, contents and lay- 
out of each of these units governs suc- 
cess or failure. They will accomplish 
only as much as they contain that 
leads on to accomplishment. They are 
the tools by which man-power is proc- 
essed. Only by a long process of or- 
ganizing, reorganizing, eliminating 
the negative, which creates destruc- 
(Continued on page 12) 





NEW DEPARTURE CELEBRATES 
BUSINESS 


HALF CENTURY IN 


STORY of industrial progress as 
romantic as fiction ever con- 
ceived by any writer is the his- 

tory of the growth and development 
of New Departure. A modest para- 
graph appearing in the Bristol Press in 
November, 1888, commented on the 
selection of Bristol as shipping point 
for New Departure, which the item 
stated “. manufactures a door bell 
which is an exact imitation of the 
electric bell, having all the good qual- 
ities of the latter without any of its 
objectionable features and at a much 
less cost.” 

At this point in the concern’s his- 
tory gongs for the bells were manu- 
factured at East Hampton and the 
movements by H. C. Thompson of 
Bristol. The Rockwell brothers, Albert 
F., and Edward D., proprietors of the 
company, were typical Yankees and 
both had a flair for invention. 


Time Marches On 


Although New Departure actually 
commenced operations in the fall of 
1888, it was not incorporated until 
June 27, 1889 and that was the rea- 
son that the 50th anniversary is being 
celebrated this year. 

In 1900 another significant news 
item appeared in a Bristol newspaper, 
stating that machinery was being in- 
stalled by the New Departure Bell 
Company to manufacture a new 
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coaster brake. With the advent of 
“the brake that brought the bike back” 
the firm expanded rapidly and the 
Meriden plant, acquired in 1919, and 
in full production by 1922 further 
increased the output of the famous 
ball bearings, now best known of the 
company’s manufactures. 

Membership ifi the General Motors 
corporation was a most important 
step in the history of the plant. 
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In course of time, the Bristol En- 
gineering Corporation, a New Depar- 
ture subsidiary, was turning out a 60- 
horsepower automobile and a taxicab, 
the progenitor of the present day 
Yellow Cab. This proved to be an 
exciting adventure, even if it didn’t 
yield large profits. It was this excur- 
sion into automobile engineering that 
resulted in turning attention of the 
New Departure to the manufacture 
of ball bearings. This was a huge suc- 
cess from the start and so much so that 
General Motors simply had to buy into 
the business, for here was not only a 
super product but marvelous machines 
and highly skilled men to produce it. 
Today, the New Departure is operat- 
ing the largest ball bearing manufac- 
tory in the world, covering more than 
forty-eight acres with buildings that 
provide more than two million square 
feet of floor space. 


Service Figures 


Company statistics disclose the 
astonishing fact that over 45 per cent 
of the New Departure employes have 
been with the company for more than 
11 years—truly an amazing figure— 
and that more than nine per cent have 
been with the company for a period 
of 20 years or longer. 

The New Departure is a conspic- 
uous example of what has been termed 
the “American system”. The great 





ORIGINAL building, the second floor of which was 
locale of New Departure Bell Company in 1889. 


structure has been built on individual 
initiative and enterprise. 

New Departure’s Golden Jubilee 
was fittingly observed at Lake Com- 
pounce this summer. The occasion was 
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(Continued from page 2) 

Beyond originating this unique new 
service, Mr. White has addressed a 
number of large national organiza- 
tions, and has been engaged to address 
the American Bankers Association this 
fall. 


Scope of Service 


One of the best ways of illustrating 
the scope of the service is to cite some 
of the specific situations which have 
been worked out in this or other areas. 
The following are typical: 


Question: The president of a starch 
company requested help in solving a 
problem confronting him. His con- 
cern extracted starch from potatoes 
by grinding them and sifting the 
liquid pulp over a series of screens. 
This process, called the “old seven- 
hour settling method,” recovered only 
60% of the starch, 40% of it being 
pumped into the creek along with 
waste liquid. How could he reduce 
this loss? 


Answer: Following its usual pro- 
cedure, Research Advisory Service 
attacked this problem from several 
angles. The first informant had no 
answer, but offered to purchase any 
excess starch the manufacturer could 
spare. A second large laboratory re- 


notable not only for the presence of 
Alfred P. Sloane, Jr., chairman of 
the board and William S. Knudsen, 
president of General Motors, but for 
the participation of employes in all 


vealed how a competitor of the in- 
quiring company had reduced starch 
loss to 20%. And a third source re- 
vealed new equipment that would re- 
duce the loss to 10%. With this infor- 
mation, the Research Advisory Serv- 
ice presented the manufacturer with 
two solutions. One, using the same 
equipment, would reduce current loss 
by half through a mere change of 
method. The other promised to cut 
loss even further by the installation 
of centrifugal concentrators. The re- 
port included the name of a manufac- 
turer who could supply the necessary 
specialized equipment. 


Question: A manufacturer needed 
the temporary use of expensive testing 
instruments and could not afford to 
buy them. He asked the Research Ad- 
visory Service whether or not he could 
rent such instruments; and if so, 
where. 


Answer: From a university labo- 
ratory, the Research Advisory Service 
arranged not only for the loan of these 
instruments without cost, but also for 
the services of a scientist who in- 
structed the manufacturer on how to 
use them in his plant. 

While the service will be of use 
principally to manufacturers, it some- 
times is useful to people in other fields. 
A doctor invented a new type of 
atomizer and wanted to find a glass 


(Continued on page 26) 
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ranks who have for many years been 
in the company’s service. The human 
touch has never been lacking in the 
long years of this company’s existence. 
Whether it is DeWitt Page or the 
present general manager, F. G. 
Hughes, or any of the other executives 
the same spirit of good will that 
characterized the founders of the 
business runs through the entire plant. 


The greatest aggregation of Gen- 
eral Motors officials ever to visit Con- 
necticut arrived at Meriden June 27 
to help New Departure observe its 
fiftieth anniversary and to attend the 
Old Timers Birthday Party. During 
the day, the GM guests inspected both 
the Meriden and Bristol plants, ob- 
serving with special interest the mar- 
velous accuracy control of New De- 
parture in the making. Among promi- 
nent speakers at the Jubilee dinner 
were William S. Knudsen, A. P. Sloane, 
Jr., and DeWitt Page. Main speaker 
at the joint Fiftieth Anniversary and 
Old Timers Dinner was General Man- 
ager Frederick G. Hughes. 


FOREMAN TRAINING 


(Continued from page 10) 


tive images—and filling in the posi- 
tive, which creates constructive 
thoughts, can a valuable and usable 
training program be compiled. 

It is, therefore, the job of intelligent, 
thoughtful, alert, experienced men of 
mature judgment. 


Processing Man-Power 


Foreman training is processing man- 
power—a job in which we use few 
straight-line production principles to 
date. It is somewhat of a jobbing 
proposition yet, with all the difficult 
angles that always are to be encoun- 
tered in jobbing propositions. Only 
skilled workmen can be used in job- 
bing propositions. It is a job where 
each bit of human raw material needs 
something from a man who has a good 
head, a real heart, the right kind of 
nerve, plenty of balance and _ poise, 
and a large enough soul to realize 
that he is moulding men’s lives. 

Let us then learn to realize the 
“man-sized” job that foreman train- 
ing really is, and treat it as such. We 
have learned something about foreman 
training; we still have much to learn. 

A great challenge is hurled at the 
feet of the best men in industry. 
They best will meet it—no one else 
can. 





Echlin Company Chooses New 
Haven. Following a two-year survey 
of possible locations for a branch fac- 
tory in industrial communities, John 
E. Echlin, president of the Echlin 
Manufacturing Company of San 
Francisco, California, completed on 
August 12 arrangements with officials 
of the New Haven Chamber of Com- 
merce for the moving of the com- 
pany’s Cleveland branch and some of 
its San Francisco operations to New 
Haven. The Echlin Company, manu- 
facturers of automobile ignition re- 
placement parts and automobile elec- 
trical inspection and testing equip- 
ment, will start moving to New 
Haven in October and will occupy 
some 30,000 square feet of a building 
at 102-116 Hill Street. 


Mr. Echlin stated that he had been 
considering this move for several years 
chiefly because the major portion of 
his company’s business is east of the 
Mississippi River and the source of the 
raw material used in their manufac- 
turing operations is in this vicinity. 
Said he, “Many factors were taken 
into consideration before we decided 
finally as to where we should locate 
this plant. 


“Edward §. Scheeline, Jr., our 
treasurer, and myself, investigated 
every phase of requirements of a 
manufacturing plant as well as every 
phase of living conditions, and I am 
convinced that there is not another 
place in the United States that has 
the combined advantages of New 
Haven.” 

He listed among the factors influ- 
encing his company’s decision, the 
strong evidence of the American way 
of thinking on the part of New 
Haven’s people and its civic and pub- 
lic officials. 
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NEWS FORUM 


Status of Job-Insurance Payments. 
Payment of $43,157,675 in job-insur- 
ance benefits during June was an- 
nounced by the Social Security Board, 
bringing the total amount of benefits 
distributed to unemployed insured 
workers during the past year and a 
half to nearly $623,000,000. More 
than $229,000,000 in benefits has 
been paid during the first 6 months of 
1939. 


Forty-six States, the District of 
Columbia, Alaska, and Hawaii are 
represented in this June total. 

For the country as a whole the 
average weekly benefit payment for 
total unemployment was slightly in 
excess of $10. 

Total benefits paid in Connecticut 
from January 1938 through June, 
1939, equaled $15,309,779. 


xk 


Northup Made Head of Supply 
and Machinery Association. D. W. 
Northup, president of the Henry G. 
Thompson and Son Company, New 
Haven, manufacturers of Milford 
hack saw blades and band saw blades, 
was elected president of the American 
Supply and Machinery Manufacturers’ 
Association, at that organization’s re- 
cent annual meeting held on board the 
“Monarch of Bermuda” chartered for 


You'll Sell More Goods 


a week’s cruise for the purpose of 
holding the Annual Convention. The 
Association has a membership of over 
400 manufacturers selling to the mill 
supply trade. 

Mr. Northup has long been inter- 
ested in Association work, having 
been instrumental in founding the 
Hack Saw Manufacturers’ Association 
of America some 10 years ago. In re- 
cent years he has also been very active 
in fostering Fair Trade practices 
among wholesalers and retailers. It is 
expected that the current year under 
Mr. Northup’s guidance will be one 
of progress for the American Supply 
and Machinery Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

xk kk 

Dean Granted New Needle Patent. 
John M. Dean, Jr., vice president of 
the General Phonograph Company, 
Putnam, with which he has been asso- 
ciated for some 24 years, was issued a 
patent on a phonograph stylus on June 
27. The letters patent claim features 
for long playing of phonograph rec- 
ords as well as two other claims. 

Besides being generally known as 
one of the outstanding production 
executives in the phonograph needle 
field, Mr. Dean has also given freely 
of his services to civic affairs, having 
served at one time as mayor of 
Putnam. 

xk 
A. M. A. to Meet in October. 
The American Management Associ- 
ation will hold its Annual Office Man- 
agement Conference at Hotel Penn- 
sylvania, New York City October 25 
and 26. Sessions will start at 10 A. M. 
and 2 P. M. in the morning and after- 
noon of Wednesday, October 25, and 
at 9:30 A. M. and 2.30 P. M. in the 
morning and afternoon of October 
26. Among the subjects to be dis- 
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cussed are included: Status of Man- 
agement in the Office; Your Office 
and the Public; Hidden Assets in Of- 
fice Personnel; Performance Standards 
in Office Operations; What do Office 
Employees and Other Clerical Work- 
ers Want from Management; The 
Problem of Records; What’s New in 
Office Machines and Appliances; 
Human Engineering in the Office; 
Paving the Way for Methods Improve- 
ment; AMA Report on Current Office 
Practices; and Questions and Answers 
Session. 

Reservations should be made of Carl 
Heyel, manager, Conference Planning 
Division, American Management Asso- 
ciation, 330 W. 42nd Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

“rer 
Westinghouse Gives Bonus. More 
than 1,000 employes of the Bryant 
Electric Company and the Hemco 
Plastics Division of the Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Company, 
Bridgeport, participated in $15,500, 
representing a 10 percent bonus for 
the month of July. About 35 other 
employes in the service department on 
Bruce Avenue, Bridgeport also shared 
in this “melon”. 

The 10 percent given to employes 
for July compared with 7 percent dis- 
tributed in June and 3 percent in 
April, all monthly bonuses being 
based on average profits for the pre- 
ceding three months. 
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25-Year Club Formed at Gilbert 
Clock. At a recent dinner held at 
the New Boston Inn, near Winsted, 
the Quarter Century Club of the Wil- 
liam L. Gilbert Clock Corp. was 
formed and three veterans of the com- 
pany honored. Each of the three, 
Thomas Joy, Harry Wilcox and John 
MacGregor, have been continuously 
employed for at least 50 years, and 
Mr. Joy completed 65 years of service 
May 1. In all there were 55 present, 
and with the exception of President 
Ralph M. Thompson, Vice President 
Othneil G. Williams, Judge Hadleigh 
H. Howd, E. B. Gaylord and William 
H. Phelps of the board of directors, 
all had at least 25 years of service 
with the company. 

Presents were given to all three 
men, including diamond-studded serv- 
ice pins. 

Each member of the Quarter Cen- 
tury Club was given a gold service 
pin. It was explained that one of the 
objects of the club was to promote 
better social functions. It was further 
pointed out that members may be 


called upon to act as guides for high 
school groups, Y. M. C. A. groups, 
Women’s club members and other 
groups who might wish to inspect the 
plant. President R. M. Thompson de- 
clared that his ambition was to make 
the Gilbert Clock Corp. one of the 
best firms in the United States and 
that he wants all employees to become 
vitally interested in the company and 
all good boys in Winsted given an 
opportunity. 
Sa ae 


Council Sponsors Display Week. 
The New England Council which 
sponsored “New England on Display” 
week from August 7 to 14, has just 
reported that more than 14,000 stores 
had exhibits of New England indus- 
trial and farm products, in their win- 
dows during that week. A substantial 
number of chain stores including 
food, drug and grocery, participated 


ADE IN 
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in the event as well as several thou- 
sand independent grocers. A_ large 
number of trade associations bul- 
letined their members, and three gov- 
ernors made public statements, com- 
mending this cooperative endeavor in 
support of New England’s farms and 
factories. Organizations cooperating 
with the New England Council’s 
Committee on Marketing included 
state development and publicity com- 
missions, state departments of agri- 
culture, state manufacturers’ associa- 
tions, trade associations, chambers of 
commerce and other bodies. 
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Powdrell Reports Profit. Powdrell 
and Alexander Inc., Danielson, promi- 
nent textile manufacturers, reported 
earnings for the first six months of 
1939 of $84,336 after all charges and 
taxes, compared with net loss of $67,- 
455 last year. Profit from operations 
in the first six months was $106,363 
after depreciation, and provision for 
taxes $22,027. In addition earned sur- 
plus was credited with $15,467 on 
adjustment of tax reserves. 


Net sales for the period were 
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$2,758,738, an increase of 24 percent 
over net sales in the 1938 period. 

Working capital as of July 1 was 
shown at $1,902,270, with current 
ratio of 7.03 to 1. 


xk 


Clark Brothers Reelects Board and 
Officials. At the recent annual meet- 
ing of the Clark Brothers Bolt Com- 
pany, Milldale, all members of the 
board and present officers were re- 
elected. The officers reelected were Ed- 
win §. Todd, president; Oscar G. 
Knapp, secretary and treasurer; Wal- 
ter D. Wallace, assistant secretary and 
treasurer; Boughton T. Noble, super- 
intendent and factory manager. 

The Clark Brothers Bolt Company 
is one of Milldale’s largest industrial 
enterprises and has been in business in 
Milldale since 1854. 

One of the outstanding features in 
connection with the company’s policy 
is the retaining of old and experienced 
employes. It is a matter of record that 
whole families in the Milldale section 
of Southington have been employed 
at the same factory. In all the long 
years since the organization of this 
company in the manufacture of bolts 
and nuts, there has been little in the 
nature of labor turnover either in the 
executive or factory departments. 
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Gibson Company to Locate in 
Norwalk. C. R. Gibson Company of 
New York has just recently secured 
a permit to build a factory of about 
30,000 sq. ft. on Knight Street, Nor- 
walk, where it will inaugurate its 
regular factory operations as lithog- 
raphers and manufacturing stationers 
upon completion of the building. The 
company specializes in lithographed 
receipt books, blank notes and other 
forms sold by stationery stores, and is 
also a large manufacturer of “baby 
books”, weddings books and greeting 
cards of various types. 

The plans for the building, already 
drawn by Leo F. Caproni, architect 
and engineer, of New Haven, are 
said to be especially attractive, calling 
for a building somewhat similar to 
Edwards and Company’s plant in 
Norwalk also designed by Mr. Ca- 
proni. 

C. R. Gibson Company is now lo- 
cated at 118-120 E. 16th St., New 
York City. The company is 38 years 
old and is said to enjoy an excellent 
reputation. Key employes who have 
been with the company for many 
years will move to Norwalk when the 
new plant is opened, but it will be 





the company policy to hire local help 
for all other positions. 
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Ellmore Silver Recapitalizes. The 
Ellmore Silver Company, of Meriden, 
has recently filed an amendment to its 
certificate of incorporation calling for 
capitalization of $170,000, or an in- 
crease of $100,000 over its previous 
$70,000. The amendment was filed 
with the office of the Secretary of 
State in Hartford on July 26. 

The silver firm was incorporated at 
$50,000 in 1924, being organized by 
I. Albert Lipman of Meriden, and 
Lewis F. and Wilbur Ellmore of Gar- 
den City, New York. Several years 
ago the capitalization was raised from 
$50,000 to $70,000. 
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G. E. Employes Get Bonus. Ap- 
proximately 5,500 employes of the 
Bridgeport plant and offices of the 
General Electric Company divided 
$60,000 on July 28 under the com- 
pany’s profit-sharing plan. 
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Rogers Paper Announces Changes. 
Notices were recently posted in the 
plants of the Rogers Paper Manufac- 
turing Company announcing a change 
in management. 

Although doing business in Man- 
chester for over 100 years, the com- 
pany is now a Massachusetts corpora- 
tion, and at a recent meeting of the 
board of directors the resignation of 
Charles Ray, former president and 
general manager, was accepted. The 
directors named Saul M. Silverstein as 
general manager of the company. 

Charles Ray is now connected with 
a New York state concern. 
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United Aircraft Makes New Rec- 
ord at Dayton. Pratt and Whitney 
engines and Hamilton Standard Pro- 
pellers figured prominently when the 
United States Army Air Corps hung 
up six new international aviation rec- 
ords during the observance exercises 
of the Thirtieth Anniversary of con- 
tracting with the Wright Brothers for 
its first airplane. It was estimated that 
about 50 percent of the engine instal- 
lations in planes flown, were Pratt 
and Whitney productions and about 
90 percent of the propellers were 
produced by the Hamilton Standard, 
Division of United Aircraft. 
Officials estimated that more than 
1500 ships of the Army’s fast expand- 
ing air forces roared over cities all 
over the nation establishing in addi- 


tion to six international records, ten 
national flying records. 
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Carnival Service Reaches New 
England Products. A carnival serv- 
ice organization which offers various 
types of booth set-ups for field days, 
bazaars, lawn parties, etc. has just re- 
cently advised the Association of its 
desire to secure small novelty items 
for use as give-away prizes in connec- 
tion with its booth installations. 


Connecticut manufacturers desiring 
to submit a catalog, photographs and 
price sheets of such novelty items 
which they believe may be of interest 
as prizes should forward details to the 
editor of CONNECTICUT INDUSTRY 
for reforwarding to the interested 
purchaser. The name of the organiza- 
tion will be revealed to any individual 
manufacturer interested in contacting 
the carnival organization. 
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Bandits Get Electric Specialty Pay- 
roll. Bandits, operating in full view 
of many factory workers, held up 
John M. Wright, president of the 
Electric Specialty Company, Stam- 
ford, August 10, as he alighted from 
a taxi in front of the plant, and 
escaped with a payroll of $7,001.65. 

As the taxi rolled up to the curb an 
automobile immediately blocked. the 
path, while another pulled alongside 
and two men thrust pistols through 
the windows on either side, while 
one of them ordered Mr. Wright: 
“Don’t move a muscle or [ll kill 
you.” The bandit seized a leather bag 
containing the weekly payroll which 
Mr. Wright had just brought from 
the First National Bank in Stamford, 
punctured a tire on the cab and drove 
off while employes of the company 
notified police. So quickly did the 
bandits work that even though em- 
ployes of the company, manufacturers 
of small electric motors, called the 
police immediately, they were unable 
to block any streets or roads in an 
attempt to shut off escape. 
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Woman’s Aid Organization 
Formed at E. Ingraham Company. 
A Woman’s Mutual Aid Association, 
companion to one formed 35 years 
ago for men employes, has been organ- 
ized recently at the plant of the E. 
Ingraham Company in _ Bristol. 
Women employes of 18 to 60 years of 
age are eligible to become members. 

After 30 days, members in the 
Association are entitled to sick bene- 
fits of $5 for the first week and $7 
for each week thereafter up to a total 
of $75 for any one sickness. In mater- 
nity cases, $20 is paid to persons who 
have been members a year. A death 
benefit of $25 payable to legal repre- 
sentatives of members, is also avail- 
able. 
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Customers and Employes to Share 
Alike in Hartford Electric Light. 
Recent notice posted in various de- 
partments of the Hartford Electric 
Light Company announces a discon- 
tinuance of the long prevailing prac- 
tice of distributing bonuses or “extra 
compensation” to employes, but fol- 
lowing in its wake employes will share 
in the distribution of company earn- 
ings with customers whenever such 
distribution is made. 

Said President Ferguson, ‘“Hereto- 
fore when the earnings were too small 
for a material distribution to cus- 
tomers it has been the custom to per- 
mit employes alone to share in such 
earnings as there might be. It is be- 
lieved that a consistent policy of rec- 
ognizing either or both parties at in- 
terest, or neither, is more desirable.” 

The effect of the notice is to place 
customers first in the distribution of 
improved earnings, then the employes, 


and finally the stockholders. 
xk 


Death of William Maxwell. Wil- 
liam Maxwell, 76, one of Rockville’s 
leading citizens and for many years a 
leader in the textile industry of the 
state, died Thursday, at his Union 
Street home, Rockville, after a two- 
years’ illness. He had retired from the 
textile business in June, 1934 when 
the Maxwell family sold the Hock- 
anum Mills Company to the M. T. 
Stevens and Sons Company. 

Born in Rockville, December 7, 
1862, the eighth child of George and 
Harriet (Kellogg) Maxwell, he was a 
descendant of Hugh Maxwell, native 
of County Tyrone, Ulster, Ireland. Of 
Scottish and Irish stock, Hugh Max- 
well, came to the American colonies 
in 1733. 





William Maxwell attended the 
Rockville public schools, and sub- 
sequently entered Yale College from 
which he was graduated in 1885 with 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 

After graduation he spent a num- 
ber of months in North Dakota, later 
returning to Connecticut to assume 
an active part in the business and in- 
dustrial life of the state. When cor- 
porate powers Were obtained for the 
Springville Manufacturing Company, 
one of his father’s mills, he was elected 
secretary and assistant treasurer of 
the corporation, succeeding his father 
as treasurer on the latter’s death in 
1891. He also served for many years 
as president and director of the Hock- 
anum Company, treasurer of the 
Hockanum Mills Company and the 
American Mills Company and_ the 
Minterburn Company. 

For many years he was a director of 
the Hartford-Connecticut Trust 
Company, the Hartford Fire Insur- 
ance Company and the Rockville 
Water and Aqueduct Company, a di- 
rector of the Rockville Building and 
Loan Association, and the Rockville 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company. He 
also served for a number of years as 
president of the Savings Bank of 
Rockville, retiring a year ago because 
of ill health. 

He gave unflinchingly of his time 
toward promoting the best interests 
of Rockville where he took a promi- 
nent part in civic affairs, sharing with 
his family the gift of the Rockville 
Public Library to the city. With his 
brother, Colonel Francis T. Maxwell 
they conducted the Hockanum Mills 
and for many years during the early 
days of the depression, took small 
orders at little or no profit in order 
that local workers could be employed. 

Mr. Maxwell was a member of the 
Union Congregational Church, Hart- 
ford Club, Yale Club of New York 
City, the Automobile Club of Con- 
necticut, the Metropolitan Club of 
New York, the Farmington Valley 
Country Club, and the Hartford Golf 
Club. 

He leaves his brother, Colonel Max- 
well, and a sister, Miss J. Alice Max- 
well, both of Rockville. 
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New Haven Clock Calls Back 
Workers. One hundred and fifty 
workers idle for the past six weeks, 
were recently called back to employ- 
ment at the New Haven Clock Com- 
pany. Richard H. Whitehead, presi- 
dent of the company, said reemploy- 


ment of that number was because of 
new orders and also the beginning of 
production for the Christmas trade. 
Approximately 300 workers had been 
released in June because of a drop in 
business. 
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Foundry Company Increases Busi- 
ness. The Connecticut Foundry Com- 
pany plant in Rocky Hill recently 
went on a five-day week for the first 
time in many months in order to prop- 
erly handle an increase in its business. 

Company officials said that there 
was no guarantee as to how long the 
improved business will continue but 
prospects at present seem promising. 
The increased hours have awakened 
much optimistic comment among 
workers and townspeople. For the 
past year the foundry has operated 
only a few days each week. Now it 
gives employment to more than 200 
men. 
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Linsley Celebrates 40 Years at 
Power Company. R. K. Linsley, 
assistant secretary of the Connecticut 
Light and Power Company, observed 
his 40th anniversary in public utilities 
work on August 1. 

Mr. Linsley went to work for the 
Bristol and Plainville Tramway Com- 
pany under G. E. Cockings, manager, 
as the full office force. Part of his 
duties at that time was to read meters 
and send out monthly bills, all in the 
same afternoon. Successively he served 
as office manager under various 
changes of management, including 
C. H. Tenney Company of Boston 
and President Miles Lewis Peck and 
A. B. Tenney, until the property be- 
came part of the Connecticut Light 
and Power Company system in 1925. 
He then became assistant secretary 
and assistant treasurer of the Bristol 
Company. 

Joining the Connecticut Light and 
Power Company in 1926 as assistant 
to the auditor, he became auditor in 
1927, and assistant secretary in 1931. 
Mr. Linsley is also president of the 
Bristol Federal Loan Company and is 
active in Boy Scout work. 

He was the recipient of flowers and 
numerous congratulations from 
Charles L. Campbell, president, and 
from other executives, and depart- 
mental staff members. 
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General Motors Triples Profits. 
The giant General Motors Corpora- 
tion, including the New Departure 
Division with plants at Bristol and 
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Meriden, Connecticut, recently re- 
ported net profits of $110,992,531 for 
the first half of 1939, more than triple 
the $33,020,019 earned in the first 
six months of 1938. 

The half-year earnings, after pay 
ment of dividends on preferred stock, 
were equal to $2.24 a common share, 
contrasted with 66 cents a share jn 
the same period a year ago. 

Boosting profits were huge net sales 
of $739,400,883 for the first half, a 
rise of 41.4 percent over the $522,- 
777,124 in the opening six months of 
1938. 
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Ferguson Attacks Utilities Control 
Efforts. Samuel Ferguson, president of 
the Hartford Electric Light Com- 
pany, contended in a recent talk over 
WTIC that direct regulation, as 
through the Federal Power Commis- 
sion; government ownership, as 
through grants for competing munic- 
ipal plants, and “yardstick” programs 
such as TVA were the methods being 
used to further Federal control of 
public utilities. 

Mr. Ferguson held that Federal 
regulations could not be as efficient as 
that by states, since a central bureau 
is unable to know local conditions. 
Threats of municipal plants prevent 
the private utilities from selling any- 
thing but senior securities, and thus 
deprive them of necessary capital to 
provide adequate service. 

Such projects as the TVA, Mr. 
Ferguson asserted, are able to furnish 
service more cheaply only to the ex- 
tent that it does not pay taxes as 
levied against private companies. 
Thus, savings to consumers claimed 
by TVA, about $4,000,000, are about 
the amount which taxpayers in that 
state hold will be lost in taxes, and 
must be made up by others. He fur- 
ther backed his contention by point- 
ing out that Senator Norris, chief 
backer of TVA, recently admitted on 
the floor of the Senate that equal 
taxation would drive the TVA out 
of business in three months. Mr. Fer- 
guson declared that “the yardstick 
method of Federal control is an abso- 
lute fraud, perpetrated at the expense 
of the taxpayers.” 
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Hausman Takes Over Compensa- 
tion Post. Howard E. Hausman, New 
Britain attorney, and member of the 
Republican State Central Committee, 
began his duties on August 8th as 
executive director of the unemploy- 
ment compensation division of the 
State Labor Department, a $6,000-a- 











year post. Labor Commissioner Cor- 
nelius J. Danaher appointed Mr. Haus- 
man to succeed Miss Helen Wood who 
resigned some time ago to accept a 
federal appointment as a_ regional 
wages and hours director. Mr. Haus- 
man’s position is outside the merit sys- 
tem. He is a law partner of Former 
Tax Commissioner Blodgett, now 
Litchfield County State’s Attorney. 

A graduate of Yale College in 1929 
and of the Yale Law School in 1931, 
Mr. Hausman was admitted to the 
Connecticut bar that year. While at 
Yale he won several scholarships, 
among them the Sterling award in his 
freshman year. He is a member of the 
Phi Beta Kappa, scholarship fraternity. 
He is the son of F. G. Hausman, gen- 
eral superintendent of P. and F. Cor- 
bin Manufacturing Company, New 
Britain. 
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New Officers at Curtis 1,000. At 
the St. Paul office of Curtis 1,000 Inc., 
on August 11, it was announced that 
Henry H. Cowie of St. Paul was 
elected president to succeed Henry 
Curtis, who died in Hartford early in 
July. J. Blaine Howard, who has 
been in charge.of sales promotion and 
advertising in the Hartford office for 
the past several years was made vice 
president and general manager, and 
also a member of the board of direc- 
tors. Theodore L. Hansen, secretary 
and manager of the eastern division 
of the company with headquarters in 
the Hartford office, was elected treas- 
urer, and also a member of the board 
of directors. 

Mr. Cowie entered the employ of 
Curtis 1,000 Inc., as an office boy and 
has been with the company 23 years. 
Mr. Howard has been with Curtis 
1,000 Inc. since 1920, and Mr. Han- 
sen with the company for more than 
20 years. He has been manager of the 
Hartford plant since 1920. 
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Bigelow-Sanford Increases Sales. 
Net sales of the Bigelow-Sanford Car- 
pet Company for the first six months 
ending July 1 totaled $11,050,209.42 
or an increase of $2,033,707.89 over 
the same period last year. This repre- 
sents an increase of 22.56 percent. 
President Sweeter also reported net 
profits for the six months’ period of 
$617,046.50, as against a loss of 
$1,565,223.95 in the same period last 
year. 
kk 


Hartford Rayon to Build. Hartford 
Rayon Corporation of Rocky Hill is 








understood to have been granted a 
loan recently by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation with which to 
build a $125,000 power plant and a 
recovery plant at a cost of $50,000 
to produce “Glauber salt” from waste 
products. 
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Robertson Paper Box Holds An- 
nual Outing. The annual outing of 
the Robertson Paper Box Company, 
Montville, was held Saturday, July 
29 at Brown’s Beach, Gardner Lake, 
Connecticut. Features of the program 
included a soft ball game between the 
Box Factory and the Board Mill, the 
former a winner, 15-13; soft ball 
game between married and single girls, 
with the single girls winning 13-3; 
batting contest won by Arthur Para- 
dise; a soft ball throw won by Eliza- 
beth Boska; a Tug-o’-War between 
the Board Mill and Box Factory, won 
by the latter, a horse shoe contest won 
by the Board Mill; a relay race between 
married and single women won by the 
latter; horse shoe pitching won by 
Arthur Paradise; block balance dash 
won by Anna Hudyma; balloon blow- 
ing won by John Kotula; rope skip- 
ping won by Anna Bellucci; boat 
races won by Arthur Paradise, Alta 
Bell, John and Loretta Callahan. Other 
events on the program included acro- 
batic demonstration, a game hour for 
children, swimming races for boys, 
girls, men and women; and a half 
hour devoted to awarding of service 
pins to those eligible since last year’s 
outing; and three hours in the late 
afternoon and early evening devoted 
to dancing. 

The day was packed with activities, 
thrills, fun and food, marking the 9th 
successful annual outing of employes 
of Robertson Paper Box Company. 
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Vote Cast to End Cheney Strike. 
After a meeting which lasted seven 
hours, Monday, August 14, Cheney 
Brothers velvet weavers and auxiliary 
help voted 96 to 58 to return to work 
August 15, ending a six weeks’ strike 
by accepting a compromise. The strike 
started July 3 when the weavers re- 
fused to increase the load from two 
to four looms for each man as de- 
manded by the management. The 
compromise is an assignment of three 
looms for each weaver. 

All loom fixers and twisters will 
return to work under conditions exist- 
ing at the start of the strike and the 
company has guaranteed that there 
will be no discrimination against any 
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workers who took part in the strike. 

The dispute which was centered 
about the question of operating two 
looms or four looms, was aired before 
the American Arbitration Association 
in New York prior to the strike. 
That body found the demands of the 
company, that each weaver operate 
four looms, to be fully justified, and 
filed a detailed report in support of 
the finding. 

Refusing to accept the finding, the 
workers walked out and, with the 
management, conferred with the State 
Board of Mediation and Arbitration 
on several occasions. 
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Gray Company Announces New 
Voice Recorder. The Gray manufac- 
turing Company of Hartford, through 
its president, Walter E. Ditmars has 
just announced production at its 
Hartford plant of an amazing new 
voice recording machine which will 
automatically record and later repro- 
duce all that is said by all parties in 
a business conference, or in a two 
way telephonic conversation. If de- 
sired recording can be carried on with- 
out those whose voices are recorded 
being aware of thé fact. Ten machines 
have been made, and have been em- 
ployed in demonstrations and in 
almost daily practical use for several 
weeks. Those who have seen the ma- 
chines believe that the Audograph, 
as the new device is called, has a very 
wide place in business and professional 
offices of almost all kinds. 

The Audograph electrically records 
sound, employing microphones and 
reproducing by loudspeakers; and is 
semi-automatic in operation. It bears 
little resemblance to recording ma- 
chines that have preceded it, the 
records being moisture proof and not 
affected by temperature changes. 
They are paper thin and a 12-inch 
record disc weighs less than half an 
ounce. A 12-inch record has a capac- 
ity to record for 20 minutes. The 
machine itself weighs less than a 
standard typewriter and therefore is 
as portable as hand luggage. Business 
conferences may be held, recorded and 
then reproduced at any time for the 
benefit of one who was not present, 
or to refresh memories, or check a 
stenographer’s report. Duplicates can 
be made instantly and in any number 
for distribution. 

The company is now engaged in 
“tooling up” according to President 
Ditmars, in order to begin mass pro- 
duction of the machine in November. 

(Continued on page 26) 





DEPARTMENTS 


Accounting Hints For 
Management 


Contributed by Hartford Chapter N.A.C. A. 


Management’s Responsibility for 
Financial Statements. Although the 
discovery of false or substantially in- 
correct published statements is a rela- 
tively rare matter, when it does occur 
the question is raised as to placing 
the responsibility therefor. Most pub- 
lished financial reports used for 
major credit purposes, and practically 
all those relating to companies whose 
securities are listed, have their records 
audited by independent auditors whose 
report or certificate accompanies the 
statements. The question then, is 
whether or not under these circum- 
stances management can disclaim its 
responsibility for such statements and 
place it upon the auditors. 


The premise has been advanced that 
the primary responsibility for the cor- 
rectness of a corporation’s statements 
rests with the management thereof. 
The executives may rightly be as- 
sumed to be familiar with the current 
operations of the business, its produc- 
tion, average margin, volume of busi- 
ness and many other factors. Presum- 
ably, too, current operating reports or 
statements are periodically received 
from the accounting departments if 
the business is organized and con- 
ducted on present day methods. If 
this is not true what is the function 
of management or the duties of 
executives? Accordingly, when an- 
nual financial statements have been 
submitted to the management, 
whether prepared by company staff 
or outside auditors, it is a reasonable 
assumption that the officers will closely 
inspect them, and if any gross in- 
accuracy is reflected therein they 
should speedily discover it. 

It seems appropriate to this discus- 
sion to inquire into the nature of the 
services rendered by the outside au- 
ditors. While the contract for their 
engagement will have a large bearing 
on this, no reputable firm of ac- 
countants will issue a report or cer- 
tificate, unless heavily qualified, if it 
cannot make sufficient inquiry and 
verification to satisfy itself. Ordinarily 
the public accountants do not under- 
take to check every transaction, 


entry and posting. While a certain 
amount of such work, and test checks, 
are essential, they will devote more 
time to inquiry into the observance 
of sound accounting principles, to 
see that similar transactions are con- 
sistently treated, etc. Taking into 
consideration. that the human factor 
does enter into accounting services, 
the infrequency of defective reports 
which have been audited is a favorable 
commentary on this work. 

The question of responsibility was 
covered quite fully in a recent investi- 
gation conducted by the S. E. C. The 
following pertinent excerpts are taken 
from its findings:* 

“The duty to compare the auditors’ 
reports with the internal reports fol- 
lows not only from the obligation to 
test the accuracy of the latter, but 
also from the obligation of the man- 
agement to use all available means of 
assuring the correctness of its public 
financial statements. It is of course 
true that auditors were employed to 
check up on the internal employees, 
not vice versa; yet until all incon- 
sistencies between the reports received 
from these two sources were satisfac- 
torily explained, both sets of data were 
open to question.” “Management does 
not discharge its obligations in this 
respect by the employment of inde- 
pendent public accountants however 
reputable. Accountants’ certificates 
are required not as a substitute for 
management’s accounting of _ its 
stewardship, but as a check upon that 
accounting.” “We conclude that the 
officers of Interstate were at fault in 
failing to discover the falsification of 
the financial statements filed with the 
Commission.” 
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Cost Accountants Resume Activi- 
ties. The first of a series of monthly 
meetings will be held by Hartford 
Chapter, N. A. C. A., on Tuesday, 
September 19. J. Ernest Andrews, 
Vice President of Associated Spring 
Co., Bristol, will speak on “Looking 
Ahead with the Accountant.” 


* Interstate Hosiery Mills, Inc. 
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The Chapter will also sponsor a 
special series of educational meetings 
this Fall on Advanced Cost Account- 
ing, which will be of value to the ac 
counting staff and junior executives. 


Transportation 


Traffic Committee Chairman 
Lauds Truckers’ Decision. In a re- 
cent letter to Attorney General Fran- 
cis A. Pallotti, W. H. Pease, chairman 
of the Association’s Traffic Commit- 
tee, and traffic manager of the Bridge- 
port Brass Company, asserted that 
the Attorney General took the proper 
attitude in his recent decision that 
the State Public Utilities Commission 
has no authority to impose fees on 
small truckers operating in local zones. 
Mr. Pease further asserted that under 
the ruling, the small operators are 
protected from having to pay out 
“thousands of dollars which would 
serve no useful purpose.” The letter 
also scored the tendency of commis- 
sions today to “get under control 
every form of transportation”. 


xk 


Rail Association to Revise Freight 
Rules. The Association of American 
Railroads announced August 14 that 
effective October 1 it would revise its 
demurrage and storage rules in order 
to give receivers of freight a longer 
period for removal of goods from rail- 
road terminals. The association said 
the changes were made at the sug- 
gestion of the Regional Shippers’ Ad- 
visory Boards, the National Industrial 
Traffic League, and individual ship- 
pers and receivers of freight. 

One amendment will permit a re- 
ceiver of less-than-carload lot freight 
five days, rather than the present four 
in which to claim the freight before 
it is subject to storage charges. An- 
other amendment will permit a con- 
signee of less-than-carload freight, 
who is located from 10 to 30 miles 
from the receiving freight station, 10 
days, rather than five, in which to 
claim the shipment. At present railroads 
permit two days for loading or un- 
loading a car. A further four-day ex- 
tension is granted at a charge of $2.20 
daily. At the expiration of that time, 
a penalty rate of $5.50 daily is 
charged. Under the new amendments, 
the penalty will be reduced to $3.30. 

Other additional 


revisions grant 
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time allowance without charge when 
weather conditions delay loadings or 
unloading of cars which contain at 
least twice the minimum weights 
prescribed by tariffs. 
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Hearing on Rule 10 Revisions. 
Somewhere between 120 and 150 per- 
sons attended the hearings before the 
Consolidated Classifications Commit- 
tee at Chicago, on July 25 relative to 
revision of classification Rule 10. This 
revision has already been approved by 
the eastern railroads, although it 
withheld publication in an effort to 
obtain concurrence on the part of 
the Southern and Western lines in 
order that the change might become 
effective nationally. 

Opinion in evidence at the hearing 
was divided on approximately the 
basis of two in favor to one opposed 
to the revision. Primary opposition 
originated with the jobbing interests 
at such points as Duluth, Minneapolis 
and Kansas City. Substantial opposi- 
tion was also registered in behalf of 
representatives of lumber and _ build- 
ers’ supply companies. 

While no conclusion was reached, 
in the opinion of the Association’s 
Traffic Manager, N. W. Ford, who at- 
tended the hearing, the Western Clas- 
sification Committee will recommend 
to the Railroad Executives in Western 
Territory that the revised rule be 
approved with the exceptions for cer- 
tain commodities such as lumber and 
related articles and builders’ supplies, 
including such items as lime, lime- 
stone, gypsum products and various 


kinds of glass. 











































Bituminous Coal Commission 
Hearing. The final hearing in the 
matter of establishment of minimum 
prices for the coals produced in Dis- 
tricts Nos. 1 to 8 inclusive, began 
Monday, July 24 before the Bitumi- 
nous Coal Commission in the audi- 
torium, North Interior Building, 
Washington, D. C., before Thurlow 
G. Lewis, presiding examiner, and 
examiners Charles O. Fowler and 
Samuel Jaffee. Judging from the latest 
news as to their progress, the hearing 
will not be concluded until August 
22 (after press time of this issue). 

From discussions that took place at 
the meeting of the Association’s Fuel 
Committee prior to the hearing, it 
was evident that the problems of no 
two manufacturers were the same even 
though they may be located at nearby 
points. While it appears that the prices 
for certain of the prepared sizes have 
been reduced, such reductions have 
been offset by increases in the prices 
on slack coal, particularly the low 
grades, in order that the realization 
based on the weighted average cost 
of production for the district as a 
whole might be maintained. 

Although the Association has been 
represented at the hearings, it is ex- 
tremely difficult to protect the inter- 
ests of individual manufacturers due 
to the substantial differences in the 
price of coal in the various classifi- 
cations and size groups. The Associa- 
tion therefore urges all members using 
bituminous coal to give serious study 
to the proposed price schedule, which, 
in all probability, will be approved 
unless objection is made. 


(Continued on page 22) 
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No Improvement Seen in Uru- 
guayan Exchange. No relaxation 
was noted during July of the strin- 
gency in Uruguayan exchange market. 
According to newspaper reports from 
“reliable sources” a large factory in 
Uruguay was on the point of ceasing 
operation in July on account of in- 
ability to import its raw materials, 
and emphasized the need of a rapid 
remedy for this exchange situation. 
According to this paper, the state 
absorbs for its financial services abroad 
a very important part of the available 
exchange, and the slow exportation 
of national products is not sufficient 
to supply the market with bills. At 
the present rate of exchange, the bal- 
ance for 1939 would be about $2,500,- 
000, or just enough to cover the debt 
service. The outlook for increased 
allotments for imports from _ the 
United States is therefore not very 
bright. 

On July 3, $230,000 of compen- 
sated exchange was granted for im- 
ports from the United States on prod- 
uce as follows: lumber, spare parts for 
railway motor coaches, seed potatoes, 
machinery for petroleum refining, 
yarn, sisal, ink and printers’ materials, 
and machinery in general (other than 
agricultural.) This is the first alloca- 
tion of compensated exchange for 
imports from the United States since 
February, 1939. 
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U. S. Renews Commercial Agree- 
ment with Soviet. The commercial 
agreement between the United States 
and the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 


publics which became effective on 
August 6, 1937, and which was re- 
newed for one year on August 5, 
1938, was continued in force for an- 
other year, or until August 6, 1940, 
by an exchange of notes at Moscow 
on August 2, 1939, according to an 
announcement by the Department of 
State on August 6. 

As in the two previous agreements, 
the Soviet Government, which con- 
trols the import and export trade of 
the Soviet Union, has continued its 


undertaking to increase substantially 
its purchase of American products, 
and has informed the American Gov- 
ernment that Soviet economic organi- 
zations intend to purchase during the 
next 12 months American goods to 
the value of at least $40,000,000. 

On its part, the United States un- 
dertakes to continue to accord to the 
commerce of the Soviet Union un- 
conditional most-favored-nation treat- 
ment, with a reservation as to Soviet 
coal, shipments of which to the United 
States, during the next 12 months, are 
not to exceed 400,000 tons. Under 
this agreement, therefore, the Soviet 
Union will continue to receive the 
benefits of concessions granted by the 
United States in trade agreements with 
countries other than Cuba, entered 
into under the authority of the Trade 
Agreements Act. 
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Foreign Trade Figures Show Up- 
turn. Figures released by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce on July 25, cov- 
ering exports and imports for the 
month of June, show increases both 
in volume and value over June, 1938. 
Exports showed a slight gain ($236,- 
058,000 in 1939 against $232,726,- 
000 in 1938), but imports jumped 
almost 25% ($178,953,000 in 1939 
against $145,869,000 in 1938.) 

As all export men realize an up- 
turn of this nature indicates still 
heavier exports in the months ahead. 
For the six months ended June 30, 
total U. S. exports of merchandise 
were valued at $1,415,427,000 against 
$1,590,788,000 in the previous year, 
while imports amounted to $1,094,- 
563,000 against $960,955,000 in 
1938. The average unit value of total 
exports for the first half of 1939 was 
6% lower than in the corresponding 
six months of 1938, indicating that 
about half of the decline in dollar 
value of exports represented a drop 
in volume. Especially gratifying was 
the continued improvement in exports 
of finished manufactures which in 
June, 1939 amounted to $139,664,000 
against $123,345,000 in June, 1938. 
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EXDONTERS ¢ 


Almost every item in the finished 
manufactures class showed improve- 
ment over last year, notable increases 
being recorded in such items as canned 
and prepared vegetables, semi-manu- 
factured lumber, iron and steel semi- 
manufactures, manufactured rubber 
goods, automobiles, parts and acces- 
sories, medical and _ pharmaceutical 
preparations, soaps and toilet prepa- 
rations, manufactured cotton and 
rayon fabrics, etc. 

Inquiries among representative ex- 
port managers in various lines indi- 
cate that 1939 sales volume is hold- 
ing up extremely well, in many cases 
total 1938 sales figures having already 
been reached, while others report that 
they are about even with last year. 
Most export men expect total 1939 
sales to be at least as good as last year, 
although they usually will not predict 
the markets from which the business 
will come. Colombia, Venezuela, 
Brazil, and Peru are the most active 
South American markets at present. 
Central American countries are buy- 
ing well and in most instances provid- 
ing exchange without serious delay. 
Mexico, despite oil and silver prob- 
lems, continues to purchase quite ac- 
tively in this market and good houses 
there are still meeting their drafts 
quite promptly. Cuba and Puerto Rico 
are slow, but considered fairly good 
markets from an export standpoint 
as are most other Caribbean islands. 
South. Africa, Australia, the Philip- 
pines, Netherlands, East and West 
Indies, United Kingdom, Scandinavia, 
Holland and Belgium continue to be 
reported very good from both a sales 
and collection standpoint. Portugal, 
which was quite active during the 
Spanish civil war, seems to have 
slowed down both in buying and pay- 
ments of late, but no trouble is antici- 
pated in this usually good market. 

Although many inquiries are being 
received from Spain, little export 
business is being transacted with that 
country and it is doubted whether 
there will be any real trade revival 
until Spain’s financial structure is 
bolstered up by a loan from some out- 





side source; perhaps France and Eng- 
land will get together on this. Turkey 
continues to buy rather actively but 
many exporters are hesitant about 
shipping to that market because of 
uncertainty as to availability of dollar 
exchange. New Zealand restrictions 
on imports are expected to be eased as 
a result of substantial credit recently 
arranged in London by Prime Minister 
Nash. 

Altogether, the export outlook for 
the balance of 1939, is favorable and 
will be further improved as industrial 
recovery in the United States further 
stimulates imports, thus providing 
overseas buyers with the dollars to 
acquire our universally-desired manu- 
factured and  semi-manufactured 


products. 
x * * 


Toy Exports Show Remarkable 
Increase. The value of toys exported 
from the United States in 1938 was 
$3,427,018—the largest valuation 
for any year since 1929, and three 
times the value of 1933 toy exports. 
The Specialties Division, Department 
of Commerce, has published a survey 
of world trade in toys which reveals 
that the United States today leads the 
world in toy manufacturing. 
xk 

New Import Law Effective in 
Ecuador. A new law covering im- 
ports, parts of which have only be- 
come known recently, became effec- 
tive on July 1 in Ecuador. 

Under this law, the quotas for im- 
ports will be done away with. The 
Import Control, under the Banco 
Central, will still exist, but with each 
petition 30% of the f.o.b. value of 
the merchandise is to be deposited 
with the Control at the time of pre- 
senting the petition, in addition to a 
commission of 14% to cover the 
office expenses of the Control. Upon 
arrival of the merchandise and pay- 
ment of the draft, the deposit is to 
be returned to the merchant in what- 
ever currency it shall have been orig- 
inally deposited. These deposits are to 
be made with the Banco Central and 
not with any of the commercial 
banks, from which it is judged that 
there will be considerable tightening 
of credit, since the Banco Central is 
not giving credit to importers and 
commercial banks will not do so 
either if they are deprived of the use 
of this money. As you may imagine, 
all importers who still have quotas 
available for the month of June are 
hurrying orders, to avail themselves 
fully of whatever may be due them. 


This law was issued to help the 
merchants who were unfairly treated 
under the quota system, but many 
think it is a case of jumping from 
the frying pan into the fire. Only mer- 
chants with ample funds will be able 
to avail themselves of this new law, 
but presumably business will _ still 
manage to struggle along, as it has 
always done. 

The Assembly should meet on Au- 
gust 10th at which time some other 
arrangements may be made, but it is 
generally hoped that this new law is 
a preliminary to a final abrogation of 
all control. Serious conversations are 
being held by government and munic- 
ipal officials with foreign govern- 
ments and financing companies, in- 
cluding American, for loans to facili- 
tate much needed public works, and 
if these plans go through there should 
be less restriction on trade. Two of 
the largest companies working in the 
republic, the Anglo-Ecuadoran Oil- 
fields and the Anglo-Saxon Mining 
Company, are making advances to the 
Government of some $/6,000,000, in 
anticipation of taxes for next year, 
and this should ease the tense situation 
of the Government. The present Gov- 
ernment is in the hands of men who 
seem to be trying to reduce expenses 
and put finances on a sounder basis 
than they have been for some years 
past. The merchants are settling down 
to doing business under the new regu- 
lations, now that the conditions have 
been clearly stated. 


TRANSPORTATION 


(Continued from page 20) 


1.C.C. Examiner Recommends 
Safety Control of Private Motor 
Carriers. In an Examiner’s report, 
released early in August, it was rec- 
ommended that there should be im- 
posed upon privately owned motor 
trucks the same regulations governing 
hours of service and safety that have 
been prescribed for common and con- 
tract carriers. Certain exemptions 
however, are proposed for vehicles 
operated by farmers, and the main- 
tenance of a driver’s log by “work 
trucks” is not required. Driver sales- 
men operating baking, milk, ice cream, 
and beverage vehicles, etc., are specifi- 
cally denied exemption from the hours 
of service provisions. 

The safety regulations provide 
qualifications of drivers including 
minimum age of 21 years, physical 
examinations and physician’s certifi- 
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cate for new drivers, minimum ri 
quirements for mental and _ physica’ 
condition, knowledge of English, and 
many trick provisions relating to in 
spection and maintenance of vehicles, 
accessories, emergency equipment, 
lighting devices, etc. 

The hours of service regulations 
provide, in general, for a maximum of 
60 hours per week and 10 hours per 
day for drivers. Periods in excess of 
10 minutes for stops or other purposes 
may be deducted from total driving 
time. A daily driver’s log must be 
carried and maintained on 
vehicle. 

The wage and hour division has re- 
cently ruled that unless and until the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
finds that there is need for the regu- 
lation of private trucks in the inter- 
ests of safety, such carriers are sub- 
ject to the hour as well as the wage 
provisions of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act. 

A rapid reading of the Examiner’s 
report by the Association’s traffic 
manager, indicates that it is based 
upon about 5% of the testimony 
(largely solicited) and that the re- 
maining 95% of the testimony that 
did not support the Examiner’s per- 
sonal views has been disregarded. The 
Association filed a brief in this pro- 
ceeding and will file exceptions to the 
proposed report if desired by members. 
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Overstamping of Bills of Lading. 
Overstamping of bills of lading which 
differ from those authorized in motor 
carrier tariffs has been subject of dis- 
cussion by the Association’s traffic 
committee. It recommends that for 
their own protection, shippers over- 
stamp such bills of lading with word- 
ing as follows: 

“This shipment is tendered and re- 
ceived subject to the terms and con- 
ditions of the carriers’ bill of lading 
as shown in the tariff and classifica- 
tion filed with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission naming and cover- 
ing the rate or rates lawfully appli- 
cable to the shipment.” 

x kk 


Motor Freight Classifications In- 
vestigation. The Commission has in- 
stituted an investigation designated as 
No. MC-C 150, Motor Freight Clas- 
sifications. The proceeding will con- 
cern descriptions, minima and ratings 
provided in motor freight classifica- 
tions applicable to the transportation 
of property by motor carriers in inter- 
state or foreign commerce. 








CHEMURGIC DEPARTMENT 


By ROBERT D. McMILLEN, Director of Information, 





Editor’s Note. This department, 
conducted for the past several 
months by Robert D. McMillen, 
Director of Information, National 
Farm Chemurgy Council, seeks to 
acquaint and interest manufac- 
turers, students, agriculturists 
and others who may read it, in 
the new development brought 
about by the rapidly progressing 
new “Chemurgy” movement. Con- 
necticut Industry has great faith 
in the possibility that ““Chemurgy” 
offers the logical, positive approach 
to the solution of the “farm prob- 
lem” which, like all other stub- 
born economic problems, can never 
be solved by ineffective negative 
approaches like many already tried 
without success. Like the National 
Chemurgic Council, Connecticut 
Industry takes the view that to 
solve the “farm problem” through 
“Chemurgy” is to solve our eco- 
nomic problems, for the incomes 
of all other groups bear a close 
relation to farm income. 





EW ENGLAND heads the 
N esemsss news this month. 

On July 18 the Vermont State 
Agricultural and Industrial Products 
Commission called a series of confer- 
ences to discuss methods of utilizing 
milk by-products, soybeans, new prod- 
ucts and pork and beef at the Hotel 
Vermont in Burlington. 

At the milk by-products conference 
Dr. Edward F. Maloney, vice-presi- 
dent of the Atlantic Research Asso- 
ciates, Newtonville, Massachusetts, 
described a paint developed in his 
laboratories that uses casein as a “‘ve- 
hicle.” The paint is of a good quality 
and should help reduce milk surplus 
if adopted by commercial manufac- 
turers. Others participating in the 
conference were E. O. Herreid, pro- 
fessor of dairy manufacturing at the 
University of Vermont; Dr. H. B. 
Elienberger, professor of animal and 
dairy husbandry at the university; 
Commissioner of Agriculture E. H. 
Jones; Howard W. Shelby, president 
of United Dairies; Arthur Packard, 
president of the Vermont Farm 





National Farm Chemurgic Council 


Bureau; W. H. Bronson, treasurer of 
the New England Dairies; L. P. Ware 
of the Richmond Cooperative Asso- 
ciation; Dr. P. A. Wells, head of the 
Eastern Regional Research Laboratory 
at Philadelphia; A. P. Bigelow, milk 
producer of Middlesex; William Mills, 
executive of the Burlington Chamber 
of Commerce; Senator Herbert B. 
Cummings of Richford; Senator Al- 
fred Heininger of Burlington and Dr. 
Harry E. Barnard, director of re- 
search of the National Farm Chem- 
urgic Council. 





THE 


Chemurgy 
seeks new uses (mostly industrial) 
for farm products and new crops 
for old, that agriculture, industry 
and the entire nation may enjoy 
greater prosperity. 


researcher in 


A committee was appointed to work 
with the Agricultural and Industrial 
Products Commission in continuing 
the discussions. 

New products for Vermont farm- 
ers were discussed in another confer- 
ence led by Frank Brown, manager of 
the Vermont Maple Cooperative, and 
Arthur Packard. Taking part in the 
discussion were Joseph Carrigan, direc- 
tor of the Extension Service of the 
University of Vermont; Harold 
Dwinell, director of markets of the 
State Department of Agriculture; 
David W. Howe of Burlington; 
George Burns, professor of botany at 
the University; Patrick Hill and 
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Blake Lawrence of Charlotte, turnip 
growers; and John W. Ticknor, assist- 
ant to the president of the National 
Farm Chemurgic Council. 

Led by Joseph Winterbotham, 
chairman of the State Agricultural 
and Industrial Products Commission 
and president of the Vermont Soy- 
bean Association, another group con- 
sidered soybean potentialities in Ver- 
mont. Present were: William O. Wise 
of the St. Albans Grain Company; A. 
Vail Allen, Fair Haven; Seeley Rey- 
nolds, Middlebury; Ed Loomis, Pan- 
ton; and Albert A. Cree, president of 
the State Chamber of Commerce. 

The remaining conference was led 
by Carol E. Jenkins of Orleans, mem- 
ber of the Agricultural and Industrial 
Products Commission. Among those 
who discussed livestock problems 
were Rea A. Murdock and William 
Burnham of the Whiteface Ranch at 
Shoreham; John J. Gagnon, Under- 
hill cattle rancher; Ted Smith, St. 
Albans; Earl Brown, Lyndonville, 
owner of the Burlyn Farms. 

Conference suggestions: 

Vermont can develop small rayon 
industries by utilizing wood pulp. 

Vermont skim milk can be turned 
into casein products such as paint 
bases, plastics, spinnable fibers. 

Soybeans can supplement corn crops 
in Vermont. 

Vermont may greatly increase her 
production of beef cattle. 

Vermont can add to the saleability 
of her apple crops. 

With the support of the substan- 
tial Vermonters who are participating 
in the conference series, Chemurgy is 
making rapid strides in New Eng- 


land. 


Maine potatoes come to the front 
again. This time not as starch but as 
plastics. At a recent meeting at Pres- 
que Isle 800 farmers and business men 
of the Aroostook region gathered to 
hear the startling announcement that 
a method has been developed by 
which a high grade plastic can be 
made out of the Irish potato. The 
State Department of Agriculture and 
the Maine Development Commission 
have provided $5,000 with which to 
start production. 

The new process was developed by 
Dr. Joseph Seiberlich, a German chem- 
ist residing in America. The potato 
plastics include a type resembling 


crystal clear glass and can be made 
from culls. A pilot plant is now un- 
der construction at Belfast, Maine. 


L. E. Call, Dean of the Division of 
Agriculture of Kansas State College, 
Manhattan, and director of the Kan- 
sas Experiment Station has announced 
the establishment of an industrial fel- 
lowship in Chemurgy. An excerpt 
from the announcement follows: 

“The fellowship announced today 
is in agricultural economics. It is for 
a study of the economic feasibility of 
using Kansas farm products for the 
manufacturing of starch. Other simi- 
lar fellowships are to be established 
in the near future in the general field 
of Chemurgy. 

“Dean Call explained that the 
word ‘Chemurgy’ is of such recent 
vintage that it isn’t found in dic- 
tionaries, but the objective it repre- 
sents is not new. Industrial utilization 
of farm products has been one of the 
many goals of research divisions of 
the U. S. D. A. and the agricultural 
experiment stations of the 48 states 
for more than fifty years. Experiment 
stations of the land-grant colleges 
now expend about $18,000,000 an- 
nually, and of their more than 7,000 
projects many of both the old and the 
new are definitely ‘chemurgic’.” 


Since the announcement of the 
chemurgic display at the Ohio State 
Fair in last month’s issue the follow- 
ing organizations have added exhibits: 

The Scripps-Howard newspapers of 
Ohio and Science Service, “The Fab- 
rics of the Future”, women’s clothes 
made from milk wool, glass fiber, 
metals and other materials not now 
commonly used in the manufacture 
of textiles will be shown. 

The Klearflax Linen Looms, Duluth, 
Minnesota, will show new uses of 
flax. 

U. S. Regional Soybean Industrial 
Products Laboratory will exhibit plas- 
tics made from soybeans and the U. S. 
Forest Products Laboratory will ex- 
hibit wood plastics. 

The Keever Starch Company of 
Columbus, Ohio, will show new types 
of starch made from corn and wheat. 


Plans for a chemurgic display at 
the State Fair of Texas and the South 
Texas State Fair were recently an- 
nounced. Elmore T. Torn, Agricul- 
tural Director of the East Texas 
Chamber of Commerce, will direct 
chemurgic activities at the two Fairs. 


He will assemble exhibits showing the 
progress in the chemurgic field of 
such crops as castor beans, safflower, 
sweet potatoes, lintless cotton, as well 
as new uses for cotton, cotton seed, 
soybeans, tung nuts, southern pine 
and flax. 


Robert J. Cheatham, now in 
charge of the cotton utilization re- 
search activities of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, is to head 
the Cotton Processing Division of the 
Southern Research Laboratory at New 
Orleans, Dr. Henry G. Knight, Chief 
of the Bureau of Agricultural Chem- 
istry and Engineering, announced 
August 14. Mr. Cheatham will direct 
investigations involving the processing 
and utilization of cotton processes, 
yarns, fabrics and other products com- 
posed wholly or in part of cotton. 

Waste Chestnut Chips, formerly 
discarded in the tanning industry, are 
now used in the manufacture of cor- 
rugated board for shipping containers. 


The Glidden Company, manufac- 
turer of soybean oil paints, will spend 
$346,000 to build a 2,000,000 bushel 
soybean elevator in Chicago. 


Bulletin No. 1 in the Chemurgic 
Series published by North Texas 
State Teachers College, Denton, has 
recently been issued. Entitled ““Chem- 
urgic Industrial Possibilities of the 
Sweet Potato,” it was prepared by 
Gilbert C. Wilson, W. N. Masters and 
J. L. Carrico. In addition to a dis- 
cussion of the merits of sweet potato 
starch, its production at the Laurel, 
Mississippi, plant, and methods of de- 
hydrating the sweet potato in order 
to permit year-round operation of a 
starch factory, the bulletin carries 
news of the new starch factory that 
is being established at St. Francisville, 
Louisiana: 

“The St. Francisville starch plant, 
which is going into operation this sea- 
son for the first time, is financed by 
private capital, and is under the man- 
agement of Mr. Douglas A. Warrin- 
ger, who is the son of the manager 
of the old Thibodaux, Louisiana, 
sweet potato starch plant. 

“This plant has been built and 
equipped at a cost of something under 
$60,000 which is much under the 
estimated cost of the construction of 
such a plant. Its capacity is to be 
about that of the Laurel plant and its 
chemical and technological methods 
are to be about as used in the Laurel 
plant. 
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“The St. Francisville plant is to pay 
the farmers about 20 cents a bushe! 
This is a very good price because o! 


the high field-run yield which can be 


grown of the industrial potatoes.” 


Southwestern chemurgists are dis- 
cussing with some interest the chem- 
urgic potentialities of licorice, used 
extensively by manufacturers of to- 
bacco and medical products. Licorice, 
which grows well in the arid South- 
west yields an average of 5,000 pounds 
of dry root to the acre every third 
year. In recent years from 50,000,000 
to 120,000,000 pounds of licorice 
root and 1,500,000 pounds of licorice 
paste have been annually imported 
into the United States. 


ARTHUR S. HARDING 


Industrial Engineer Business Manager 
Business Administration Counsellor 
Industrial Surveys 
Production Marketing 


Merchandising 


Chamber of Commerce Building 
80 FEDERAL STREET, Boston 


Steel Castings 
RUSH!!! 


Due to the flexibility of our 
melting process we can ship 
rush orders during both busy 
and slack times more quickly 
than most steel foundries. We 
often make shipments of small 
orders on day following tre- 
ceipt of patterns. Castings are 
fully annealed and meet exact- 
ing requirements. 


THE NUTMEG CRUCIBLE 
STEEL CO. 
BRANFORD, CONN. 





BUSINESS PATTERN 


During July the index of general 
business activity rose approximately 2 
points to stand at 10.6% below the 
estimated normal, the highest level 
reached since 1937. For the United 
States, the index of industrial activity 
declined fractionally to stand at 23% 
below estimated normal. Preliminary 
reports for August indicate a greater 
than seasonal rise. Increasing output 
in the steel industry, the prospects 
for an upturn in automobile produc- 
tion, the high level of electric power 
demand, and the further strengthen- 
ing of prices for non-ferrous metals 


GENERAL BUSINESS 


Automobile production in _ the 
United States declined sharply during 
July due to the earlier change-over 
to next year’s models. With dealer in- 
ventories reduced materially, demand 
for new models should stimulate pro- 
duction during the early fall. Steel 
ingot and pig iron production con- 
tinued the advance started in June, 
and iron output almost doubled the 
1938 figure. Machine tool orders were 
2%, times the comparable 1938 
figure. 

The index of freight carloadings 
originating in 13 Connecticut cities 


poe! 
Hoa 


the estimated normal due to the com- 
pletion of public works projects on 
which construction was begun last 
winter. The general contract was 
awarded this month for a $60,000 
addition to plant manufacturing space 
for the Torrington Company of Tor- 
rington. In the United States the 
value of building contracts awarded 
during July, on a daily average basis, 
was slightly greater than in June, and 
27% above the daily average in July, 
1938. Residential contracts were off 
seasonally compared with June, but 
were above a year ago. 


IN CONNECTICUT COMPARED WITH NORMAL 
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were favorable developments in the 
business picture. 

For Connecticut, the composite pic- 
ture of activity in manufacturing in- 
dustries during July was marked by a 
contra-seasonal rise, man-hours worked 
in Connecticut factories advancing 
more than 342 points over June after 
correction for the usual seasonal vari- 
ation. Hartford showed an increase of 
4%, Bridgeport and Bristol increases 
of 2%, while New Britain decreased 
6% due principally to vacations. 
The employment index moved upward 
1/2 points to 4% above estimated 
normal with increases in Bristol, Hart- 
ford, New Britain, Stamford and 
Waterbury. Cotton mill activity con- 
tinued the advance started in June. 


was down almost 2 points from the 
June figure. However, compared with 
figures for the same period in 1938, 
loadings of bituminous coal on the 
New Haven Road showed substantial 
improvement, bettering last.year’s fig- 
ure by 50%. Loadings of building 
materials, though less than June, were 
22% over, automobile shipments 
18% above, and shipments in less- 
than-carload lots 13% better than 
last year’s figures. The index of metal 
tonnage carried by the New Haven 
Road was the highest (with the ex- 
ception of October, 1938) since 
September, 1937. 

The index of “building activity in 
progress in Connecticut dropped 
sharply during July to 21.3% below 
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Wholesale commodity prices during 
July showed virtually no change, ac- 
cording to the U. S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics weekly index. Increases in 
prices of farm products and foods 
during the middle of the month were 
generally offset by a decline in the 
“all other” group. 

For July the usual dip in depart- 
ment store trade was experienced and 
the Reserve Board index was un- 
changed at 86. The month ran 3% 
ahead of July, 1938. 

New corporations formed in Con- 
necticut for the 4 week period ended 
August 5 were 24% over the com- 
parable period a year ago, while capi- 
tal stock involved was 41% greater 
in 1939. 





NEWS FORUM 


(Continued from page 17) 
Sample machines are said to have been 
given hard usage and stand up well 
according to enthusiastic reports 
about them. 

The Gray Manufacturing Company 
has exclusive world-wide manufactur- 
ing sales rights to the Audograph 
under a contract with the B. A. Proc- 
tor Company, Inc., of New York 
City, and B. A. Proctor and C. W. 
Thiede, sound recording engineers. 

At the outset the Gray Manufac- 
turing Company will concentrate its 
efforts chiefly to sales in the commer- 
cial fields, where an effective system 
of distribution is now in progress of 
development. 

In connection with the Audo- 
graph there has been developed a sys- 
tem whereby the machine need not 
necessarily be before the one using it. 
The audograph may be placed in a 
nearby room. By means of a micro- 
phone and remote control, all func- 
tions of the recorder, however far 
distant, can be made available at the 
point of dictation. By this arrange- 
ment it is possible to set up a battery 
of machines in a central location and 
make them available to persons in a 
number of offices. 

At present Gray Manufacturing 
Company has about 125 employes on 
the payroll, many of whom are skilled 
mechanics employed for the making 
of tools and dies for production of 
the Audophone. In addition the com- 
pany is busy in production of Anemo- 
stats, the air conditioning equipment 
which Gray took on for production 
several months ago. In addition the 
company is receiving orders for tele- 
phone pay station equipment. 


THE DEVELOPMENT 
COMMISSION 


(Continued from page 1) 


experience in cooperative activity in 
manufacturing, civic, and state enter- 
prise. Chairman of the State Rehabili- 
tation Commission, appointed after the 
1939 flood and hurricane disaster, 
which recommended among other 
things the creation of an industrial 
or development commission, member 
of the Connecticut’s World’s Fair 
Commission, active in committee and 
development work in Norwich, and 
former director of the Association, 
Mr. Payson commands respect born of 


valuable first hand knowledge of how 
to induce cooperative action effec- 
tively. 

With the appointment of J. R. 
Neill, president of the Watertown 
Manufacturing Company of Water- 
town, the Commission will receive the 
benefit of a highly specialized knowl- 
edge in chemical research and develop- 
ment—a field which Connecticut may 
profitably cultivate. Beyond that Mr. 
Neill served as a representative in the 
1939 General Assembly where he did 
effective work with a view of pre- 
venting the emigration of industry— 
another highly important viewpoint 
which must be given full recognition 
in any sound program of development. 

In the fortunate selection of Paul 
V. Hayden, power engineer of the 
Connecticut Light & Power Com- 
pany, Governor Baldwin took notice 
of the need for a commissioner who 
had not only first hand knowledge of 
power engineering, but also one who 
had seen action on the “firing line” 
of industrial development work. As a 
member of the industrial committee 
of the Putnam Chamber of Commerce 
and as an important feature of his 
daily work, Mr. Hayden has inter- 
viewed hundreds of prospects for 
plants and factory sites, and more 
than any of his cooperators has been 
responsible for locating several new 
enterprises in eastern Connecticut 
which are expected to employ approxi- 
mately 1,500 to 2,000 persons within 
the next six months. 


The appointment of Francis Luce, 
president of the Cyril Johnson Woolen 
Company, Stafford Springs, gives the 
Commission the needed advice and 
counsel of a man well acquainted with 
post war developments of the ailing 
textile industry, in both production 
and merchandising divisions, where 
losses of industrial employment have 
been greater, at least percentage-wise, 
than in any other Connecticut in- 
dustry. Mr. Luce who has served as 
an officer in the Connecticut Woolen 
and Worsted Association is also a 
leading authority on the woolen and 
worsted division of the textile in- 
dustry in which his company has 
ranked high for many years. He is also 
a director of the Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of Connecticut. 


A valuable combination of experi- 
ence in rail transportation and com- 
munity development technique plus 
an inherent mid-western enthusiasm 
was placed at the service of the com- 
mission in the appointment of Charles 
E. Smith, vice president of the New 
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Haven Railroad. Mr. Smith served ably 
with Mr. Rolfe and Mr. Rogers on the 
State Publicity Commission, predeces- 
sor to the Development Commission. 
He, too, is widely known in railroad, 
civic, state and New England circles 
as a forceful missionary of progress 
through sustained cooperative effort. 

John J. Egan of Bridgeport, secre- 
tary of the Connecticut Federation of 
Labor, is the able and energetic ap- 
pointee of the Governor to represent 
the interests of labor. Because he has 
been the spokesman of organized labor 
in the state for many years in legis- 
lative matters, Mr. Egan should be 
able to interpret the feelings of that 
group to the best advantage. 

Representing in a capable manner the 
important agricultural group in the 
state will be Marsden Bacon, outstand- 
ing dairy farmer in Middlesex County. 
Stemming from a family background 
rich in agricultural experience, since 
he represents the sixth generation of 
Bacons to operate the family farm, 
he inherited a boundless enthusiasm 
for farm development. His high stand- 
ing as a farm leader is borne out by the 
honorary recognition he received from 
Connecticut State College several 
years ago for his outstanding work in 
agriculture and community develop- 
ment and by the long list of farm 
organizations which he has either or- 
ganized or assisted as an official or 
director. 

In this group of men reside the 
requisite experience, judgment, and 
driving force to bring singular bene- 
fits to Connecticut in all economic 
fields. However, the measure of the 
Commission’s success will depend upon 
the extent of the enthusiastic cooper- 
ation given to it by the citizens of 
every community, by every organized 
group, by state departments, and by 
the quality of leadership given by the 
executive director yet to be named. 


HARTFORD BANK 


(Continued from page 12) 
or plastic that would meet peculiar 
requirements. A turkey grower about 
to market 6,000 birds wanted to know 
if anyone would buy the feathers. Both 
these men were given the information 
they wanted. 

Companies and individuals submit- 
ting such problems do not obligate 
themselves in any way to the Hart- 
ford-Connecticut Trust Company or 
to any other organization for the re- 
sults obtained. 





SERVICES AT YOUR DOOR 


An alphabetical list of accessible services recommended to Connecticut Industry readers 


DAN R. CAMPBELL 


Distributor 


Fire and Safety Appliances 
and 
Dugas Dry Compound Apparatus 


Stamford Tel. 3-4162 


Rates for this space 


exceptionally low 


COAL 
T. A. D. JONES & CO., INC. 


24 hour service to Connecticut 
Industries 


New Haven — Bridgeport 


Ask about rates for one or 


more of these spaces. 


DIESEL ENGINES 
WOLVERINE MOTOR 
WORKS, INC. 

6 Union Ave. 


ENGRAVERS 
DOWD, WYLLIE & OLSON 


Advertising Art & 
Photo Engraving 


106 Ann St. Hartford 


CURTIS 1000 INC. 
“Good Envelopes Plus Ideas” 


342 Capitol Ave. Hartford, Conn. 
Phone 2-1125 


FENCING 


THE JOHN P. SMITH CO. 

Distributors for Page fence. 

Manufacturers of Wire Cloth, 
433 Chapel St. 


Bridgeport 


New Haven 


Ask about rates for one or 


more of these spaces. 


THE HENRY SOUTHER 
ENGINEERING CO. 


Engineering & Chemical 
Service 


Research Facilities for 
Industry 


Hartford, Conn. 


Ask about rates for one or 


more of these spaces. 





WOODWORK 

C. H. DRESSER & SON, INC. 

Factory—Cabinet—Special Wood- 
work of All Kinds 

287 Sheldon St. Hartford 


eee Listing 


Copy for listing in this department 
must be received by the 15th of 
the month for publication in the 
succeeding month’s issue. We re- 
serve the right to refuse any listing. 


INSURANCE 

AMERICAN MUTUAL 

LIABILITY INS. CO. 
Workmen’s Compensation Ins. 
Boston - Bridgeport - Hartford 
PLATERS SUPPLIES— 
CHEMICALS 
APOTHECARIES HALL 

COMPANY 


Established 1849 
WATERBURY, CONN. 





Rates for this space 


exceptionally low 





PRINTERS 


THE CASE, LOCKWOOD & 
BRAINARD CO. 


Printers and Binders 
Trumbull St., Hartford 


RECORDING INSTRUMENTS 
THE BRISTOL COMPANY 


Recording and Controlling 
Instruments 
Waterbury - Connecticut 


TRANSPORTATION 


AMERICAN-HAWAIIAN 
STEAMSHIP CoO. 
Coast-to-Coast Freight Service 


New York — Boston 


General Electric Water Coolers 
Rental—Sales—Service 


THOMPSON 
WATER COOLER CO. 
New Haven, Conn. 


Tel.: New Haven 7-0115; Bridge- 
port 3-5787; Waterbury 4-3319; 
Hartford 5-2103. 


DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINES, 
INC., LTD. 


Inter-coastal—F ar-East and 
Mediterranean freight steamer 


Service 
New York 





Boston 


Ask about rates for one or 


more of these spaces. 





Ed. NOTE. This department, giving a partial list of products manufactured in Connecticut by company, 
seeks to facilitate contacts between prospective purchasers in domestic or foreign markets and producers. 


It includes only those listings ordered by Connecticut producers. Interested buyers may secure further in- 
formation by writing this department. 


Accounting Forms 
Che Baker Goodyear Co 
Accounting Machines 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co Hartford 
Acids 
Nesaetuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber 
Prod Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway 


New York 
Adding Machines 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co 
Advertising Printing 
The Case Lockwood & Brainard Co Hartford 
Advertising Specialties : 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (Made to Order) 
Waterbury 
Waterbury 


Middletown 
Hartford 


New Haven 


Hartford 


The Waterbury Button Co 
Aero Webbing Products 

Mfg Co 

Air Compressors 
The Spencer Turbine Co 
Aircraft—Repair & Overhaul 
Airports Div United Aircraft Corp 

Rentschler Field East Hartford 
Airplanes 
Aircraft, Div 


Russell 


United 


Vought-Sikorsky 
craft Corp 


United Air- 
Stratford 
Aluminum Castings 
Newton-New Haven Co 688 Third Avenue 
West Haven 
Aluminum Forgings 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (small) Waterbury 
Aluminum Goods 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (To Ordes) 
Waterbury 
The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 
Aluminum—Sheets & Coils 
United Smelting & Aluminum Co Inc 
New Haven 
Ammunition 
Remington Arms Co Inc 
Aromatics 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U_ S Rubber 
Prod Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway 


New York 
Artificial Leather 
Zapon Div, Atlas Powder Co 
Asbestos 
Ruckbestos Products Corp (insulated wire, cable 
and cords) New Haven 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (brake lining, clutch facings, sheet 
packing and wick) Bridgeport 
Assemblies, Small | 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div, Associated 
Spring Corp 
Automobile Accessories 
The Rostand Mfg Co (windshields, seats, and 
hody hardware) Milford 
The Wiremold Co (automobile loom & wind- 
shield wiper tubing) West Hartford 
Automotive Friction Fabrics 
The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 
Automotive & Service Station Equipment 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (Canned Oil Dis- 


pensers) Waterbury 
Bakelite Moldings 

The Waterbury Button Co 
Balls 

The Abbott Ball Co (steel bearing and burnish- 
ing) Ilartford 
The “Hartford Steel Ball Co (steel bearing and 
burnishin brass, bronze, monel, stainless 
aluminu = Hartford 


Bridgeport 


Stamford 


Bristol 


Waterbury 


Barrels 
The Abbott Ball Co (ournishing and tumbling) 
Hartford 


The Hartford Steel Ball Co (tumbling) 
Hartford 


Meriden 


Bathroom Accessories 
The Charles Parker Co 


Bearings 


Norma Hoffmann Bearings 
roller) 


The Fafnir Bearing Co (ball) 
New Departure Div of General 


(ball and 
Stamford 
New Britain 
Motors (ball) 
Bristol 


Corp 


Bells 
Bevin Brothers Mfg Co 
The Gong Bell Mfg Co 
Sargent and Co 
The N N Hill Brass Co 
Belting 
The Russell Mfg Co 
The Thames Belting Co 
Benches 
The Charles Parker Co (piano) 
Bicycle Coaster Brakes 
New Departure Div General Motors Corp 
Bristol 


East Hampton 
East Hampton 

New Haven 
East Hampton 


Middletown 
Norwich 


Meriden 


: Bicycle Sundries 
New Departure Div General Motors Corp 
Bristol 
Binders Board 
Colonial Board Company 
Blocks 
Howard Company (cupola fire clay) New Haven 
Blower Fans 
The Spencer Turbine Co 
Colonial Blower Co 
Blower Systems 
Colonial Blower Co 
Boilers 


Manchester 


Hartford 
Hartford 


Hartford 


The Rigelow Co 
Petroleum Heat 
only) 


New Haven 
(domestic 


& Power Co 


Stamford 
Bolts and Nuts 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
The O K Tool Co Inc (T-Slot) 
33 Hull St Shelton 
The Blake & Johnson Co (nuts, machine 
screw-bolts, stove) Waterville 
Bottle Bobbins 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 
Box Board 
National Folding Box Co 
New Haven Pulp & Board Co New Haven 
Robertson Paper Box Co Montville 
The Lydall & Foulds Paper Co Manchester 
Boxes—Paper—Folding 
Atlantic Carton Corp 
S. Curtis & Son Inc Sandy Hook 
M. S. Dowd Carton Co Hartford 
National Folding Box Co (paper folding) 
New Haven 
Pulp & Board Co 
New Haven 
Montville 


New Haven 


Norwich 


The New Haven 


Robertson Paper Box Co 
Brake Lining 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (automotive and industrial) Bridgeport 
Brass and Bronze 
The American Brass Co (sheet, wire rods, 
tubes) Waterbury 
The Bridgeport Rolling Mills Co Bridgeport 
oe Bristol Brass Corp (sheet, wire, 
ods) Bristol 
The Miller Co (Phosphor bronze in sheets, 
strips and rolls) Meriden 
The Thinsheet Metals Co (sheets and rolls) 
Vaterbury 
Brass Goods 
Sargent and Company New Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (To Order) 
Waterbury 
Brass Mill Products 
Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Co Waterbury 
Brass Stencils—Interchangeable 
The Fletcher Terry Co Box 415, Forestville 
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Brick—Building 
The Donnelly Brick Co 
Bricks—Fire 
Howard Company 


New Britain 


New Haven 
Broaching 
The Hartford Special Machinery Co 
Brooms—Brushes 
The Fuller Brush Co 
Buckles 
Mfg Co (Dee Rings) 


Bridgeport 

The Hawie Mfg Co Bridgeport 

The G E Prentice Mfg Co New Britain 

John M Russell Mfg Co Inc Naugatuck 

Schwanda & Sons Staffordville 
The Patent Button Co 


Waterbury 

The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 
Buffing & Polishing Compositions 

Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 


Lea Mfg Co Waterbury 


Hartford 
Hartford 


The Hatheway 


Buffing Wheels 
The Williamsville Buff Mfg Co 
Buttons 
B Schwanda & Sons 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (uniform and tack 
fastened) Waterbury 
The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 
Cabinets 
The Charles Parker Co (medicine) 
Cables—Wire 
The Wiremold Co (armored, 
and non-metallic sheathed 


Danielson 


Sta ffordville 


Meriden 


armored leaded 
cable) 
West Hartford 
Cams 
The Hartford Special Machinery Co 
Carpet Lining 
Palmer Brothers Co New 
Castings 
The Charles Parker Co (gray om) 
The Bradley & Hubbard Mfg C 
brass, bronze, aluminum) 
The Sessions Foundry Co (gray iron) 
John M. Russell Mfg Co Inc (brass, 
and aluminum) 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co (malleable iron 
and steel) Branford 
McLagon Foundry Co (gray iron) New Haven 
Newton-New Haven Co (zinc and aluminum) 
688 Third Ave West Haven 
Philbrick-Booth & Spencer Inc (Grey 
Iron) Hartford 
The Greist Mfg Co (white metal, slush, per- 
manent moulds) 503 Blake St New Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (brass and bronze) 
Waterbury 
Vanadium Metals Co (brass, bronze and 
aluminum) Groton 
Union Mfg Co (gray iron) New Britain 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (gray iron and 
brass) Middletown 
Castings—Permanent Mould 
The Bradley & Hubbard Mfg Co (zine and 
aluminum) Meriden 


Hartford 


London 


Meriden 
“o (grey iron, 
Meriden 
Bristol 
bronze 
Nanga atuck 


Chain 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc 
Chains—Bead 
The Bead Chain Mfg Co 
Chemicals 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber 


Naugatuck 


Bridgeport 


Prod Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway 
New York 
‘ othecaries Hall Co Waterbury 
MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 
Americ an Cyanamid & Chemical Corp 
Waterbury 
Chromium Plating 


Chromium Corp of America Waterbury 











Chucks & Face Plate Jaws oli 
Union Mfg Co New Britain 
Clamps—Wood Workers 
Sargent and Company New Haven 


lay 
Howard Company (Fire Howard “B” and High 
Temperature Dry) New Haven 
Cleansing Compounds 


MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 
Clutch—Friction 
The Carlyle Johnson Mach Co (The Johnson) 
Manchester 
Comfortables 
Palmer Brothers Co New London 
Conduits 


The Wiremold Co (flexible steel and non- 
metallic flexible) West Hartford 


Div) 
Mystic 


ones 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell 
(Paper) 
Consulting Engineers 
The Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc (Consulting) 
296 Homestead Ave Hartford 
Contract Manufacturers 
The Greist Mfg Co (metal parts and assem- 


blies) 503 Blake St New Haven 
Copper 

The American Brass Co (sheet, wire, rods, 

tubes) Waterbury 

The Bristol Brass Corp (sheet) Bristol 


Scovill Manufacturing Co (pipe and service 


tubing) Waterbury 
The Thinsheet Metals Co (sheets and rolls) 
Waterbury 
Copper Sheets 
The New Haven Copper Co Seymour 
Copper Shingles 
The New Haven Copper Co Seymour 
Copper Water Tube 
Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 


Corrugated Paper & Fibre Products 


The Danbury Square Box Co Danbury 
Cork Cots 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 


Corrugated Shipping Cases 
DL, & D Container Corp 87 Shelton Ave 
New Haven 
of the 
New London 


Gair Thames Containers Div 
Robert Gair Co Inc 
_. Cosmetics 

The J B Williams Co Glastonbury 

Cotton Batting & Jute Batting 
The Gilman Brothers 
Palmer Brothers 

Cotton Yarn 


Gilman 
New London 


The Floyd Cranska Co Moosup 
Counting Devices 
Veeder-Root Inc Hartford 
Cutlery 
Remington Arms Co Inc Bridgeport 
Cut Stone 


The Dextone Co New Haven 


Cutter: 
The Standard Meclinaer" Co (rotary board, 


single and duplex) Mystic 
The K Tool Co Inc (inserted tooth mill- 
ing) 33 Hull St Shelton 
5 Dictating Machines 
Dictaphone Corporation Bridgeport 


Die Castings 
Newton-New Haven Co Inc 688 Third Ave 
West Haven 


Dies 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co 141 Brewery St 
New Haven 
Die-Heads—Self-Opening 
The Eastern Machine Screw Cor 
Truman & Barclay Sts New Haven 


The Geometric Tool Co New Haven 
Dish Washing Machines 
Colt’s Patent FiresArms Mfg = Hartford 


Dispersions of Rubbe 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber 
Prod Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway 
New York 
Draperies 
Palmer Brothers Co 


Drop Forgings 


New London 


Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 
The Blakeslee Forging Co Plantsville 
Atwater Mfg Co Plantsville 


Edged Tools 
The Collins Co (axes and other edged tools) 


Collinsville 
Elastic Webbing 
The Russell Mfg Co 


Electric Appliances 
The Silex Co f 


Middletown 


80 Pliny St Hartford 
Electric Cables 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 


New Haven 
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Electric Cords 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 

Electric—Commutators & Segments 
The Cameron Elec Mfg Co (rewinding motors) 


Ansonia 

Electric Fixture Wire 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 

Electric Heating Element & Units 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electrical Instruments 
The Bristol Co 

Electric Panel Boards 
The Plainville Electrical Products Co 


Plainville 
Electric Wire 

Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
The Whitney Blake Co (Graybar Elec Co 
Exclusive Distributors) Hamden 

Electrical Control Apparatus 
The Trumbull Electric Mfg Co Plainville 


Electrical Control Equipment 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Electrical Goods 
A C Gilbert Co 


Waterbury 


New Haven 


Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Electrical Switches 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 


Elevators 
The Eastern Machinery Co (passenger and 
freight) New Haven 
Embalming Chemicals 


The Embalmers’ Supply Co Westport 
Engines 

Wolverine Motor Works Inc (diesel stationary 

marine) Bridgeport 


Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Div United Air- 
craft Corp (aircraft) East Hartford 


Envelopes 
Curtis 1000 Inc Hartford 
Extractors—Tap 
The Walton Co 94 Allyn St Hartford 
Eyelets 
The Platt Bros & Co 
P O Box 1030 Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Co Waterbury 
The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 


Fasteners—Slide & Snap 
The G E Prentice Mfg Co New Britain 
Sargent and Co New Haven 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 


Scovill Manufacturing Co (snap) Waterbury 
Felt 
American Felt Co Glenville 
; Ferrules 
The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 


Fibre Board 
The C H Norton Co North Westchester 
The Wm Foulds & Company Manchester 
Finger Nail Clippers 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Firearms 
Colt’s Patent Fire amg Mfg Co 
Remington Arms Co Inc 
Fire Hose 
Fabrics Fire Hose Co (municipal and industrial) 
Sandy Hook 


Hartford 
Bridgeport 


Fireplace Goods 
The John P Smith Co (screens) 
423-33 Chapel St New Haven 
The Rostand Mfg Co Milford 
Fireproof Floor Joists 
The Dextone Co New Haven 
Fishing Equipment 
The Horton Mfg Co (reels, rods, lines) 
Bristol 
Fishing Lines 
The Bevin-Wilcox Line Co 
Fishing Tackle 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Flashlight Cases 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (metal) Waterbury 
Flow Meters 
The Bristol Co 


East Hampton 


Waterbury 


Milldale 


Forgings 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co 
Heppenstall Co (all kinds and shapes) 
Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (non-ferrous) 
Waterbury 
; Foundries F 
Union Mfg Co (gray iron) New Britain 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (iron brass alumi- 
num and bronze) Middletown 
The Sessions Foundry Co (iron) Bristol 
Found?y Riddles 
The John P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St New Haven 
Rolock Inc (brass, galvanized, steel) 
Southport 
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Furniture—Anodic Aluminum 


Warren McArthur Corporation Bantam 

b _ Fuses 

Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Galvanizing 

Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 

Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 
Gauges 


The Bristol Co (pressure, 
ing, 


vacuum, indicat- 
recording and controlling) Waterbury 
Gears—Reverse & Reduction for Motor Boats 
The Snow and Petrelli Mfg Co New Haven 

Gears and Gear Cutting 
The Hartford Special Machinery Co 

Glass Coffee Makers 

The Silex Co 80 Pliny St Hartford 


Glass Cutters 
The Fletcher Terry Co Box 415, Forestville 


Golf Equipment 


Hartford 


The Horton Mfg Co (clubs, shafts, balls. 
bags) Bristol 
Graphite Crucibles & Products 
American Crucible Co Shelton 


Grinding 
Centerless Grinding Works (production & 


custom) 70 Knowlton St. Bridgeport 

The Hartford Special Machinery Co (gears, 

threads, cams and splines) Hartford 
Hardware 


Sargent and Co New Haven 

Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (marine heavy and 

industrial) Middletown 
Hardware—Trailer Cabinet 

The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 


Hardware, Trunk & Luggage 


J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Hat Machinery 
Doran Brothers, Inc Danbury 
Headers 


The E J Manville Machine Co 


Heat Treating 
The Bennett Metal Treating Co 


Waterbury 


1045 New Britain Ave Elmwood 
The Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc 
296 Homestead Ave Hartford 


Heat-Treating Equipment 
The Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc (commercial) 
296 Homestead Ave Ilartford 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div, Associated 
Spring Corp 
Heating Apparatus 
Crane Company Bridgeport 
Highway Guard Rail Hardware 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Hinges 
Sargent and Company 
Homer D Bronson Company 
Hoists and Trolleys : 
— Company New Britain 
ose Supporter Trimmings 
The Hawie Mfg Co (So-Lo Grip Tabs) 


Bridgeport 
Hot Water Heaters 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co (Instantaneous 


Bristol 


New Haven 
Beacon Falls 


Union 


domestic oil burner) Stamford 
Industrial Finishes 
Zapon Div Atlas Powder Co Stamford 
Insecticides 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corn 
Waterbury 
Insulated Wire Cords & Cable 


The Kerite Insulated Wire & Cable Co Inc 


Seymour 

The Whitney Blake Co (Graybar Flee Co 

Exclusive Distributors) Hamden 
Japanning 

J H Sessions & Son Bristol 


Key Blanks 


Sargent and Company New Haven 


The Graham Mfg Co Derby 
Knit Goods 
American Hosiery Company New Britain 
Labels 


J} & J Cash Inc (Woven) South Norwalk 


Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber 
Prod Inc) (rubber) Naugatuck & 1790 
Broadway New York 


Lacquers & Synthetic Enamels 
Zapon.Div Atlas Powder Co Stamford 
Ladders 

A W Flint Co 


136 Haven St, New Haven 


Lamps 
The Rostand Mfg Company (brass, colonial 
style & brass candlesticks) Milford 
The Greist Mfg Co (portable, office, floor, 
table and novelty) 503 Blake St New Haven 
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Latex 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber 
Products Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadwa 
New Yor 
Leather 
Sons Inc (Genuine Pig- 
Glastonbury 
Leather Goods Trimmings 
Prentice Mfg Co New Britain 
Lighting Equipment 
The Miller Co (Miller, Duplexalite. Ivan- 
hoe) Meriden 
The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 
Locks 
Sargent and Company 
Locks—Cabinet 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
Locks—Suit-case and Trimmings 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
Locks—Trunk 
The Excelsior Hardware Co 
Locks—Zipper 
The Excelsior Hardware Co 
Machine Work 
The Hartford Special Machinery Co (contract 
work only) Hartford 


llerman Roser & 


skin) 


The GE 


New Haven 


Stamford 


Stamford 


Machinery 


Che Uallden Machine Company (mill) 
‘Thomaston 
Co (bookbinders) 


Mystic 


Chain & 


The Standard Machinery 


Machines 
Andrew C Campbell Div American 
Cable Co Inc (cutting & nibbling) 
Bridgeport 
The Patent Button Company Waterbury 
Machines—Automatic 
The A H Nilson Mach Co (Special) Bridgeport 
Machines—Forming 
The A HI Nilson Mach Co (four-slide wire 
and ribbon stock) Bridgeport 
Malleable Iron Castings 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co 
Marine Equipment 
The Rostand Mfg Co (portlights, deck, cabin and 
sailboat hardware) Milford 
Wilcox Crittendon & Co Inc Middletown 
Marking Devices 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co 
Mattresses 
Palmer Brothers Co 
Waterbury Mattress Co 
Measuring Instruments 
The Bristol Co (long distance) 
Metal Cleaners 
Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 
Metal Cleaning Machines 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 
Metal Goods 
Bridgeport Brass Co (to order) 
Metal Novelties . 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 
Metal Products—Stampings / 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
The Greist Mfg Co 503 Blake St New Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (Made to Order) 
Waterbury 


Branford 


New Haven 


New London 
Waterbury 


Waterbury 


Hartford 


Bridgeport 


Metal Specialties 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
The G E Prentice Mfg Co New Britain 
The American Buckle Co (sheet metal over- 
all trimmings) Vest ITaven 
The Greist Mfg Co 503 Blake St New Haven 
Metal Stampings 
The Patent Button Co 
The Excelsior Hardware Co 
1 H Sessions & Son 
The H C Cook Co 


Waterbury 
Stamford 

Bristoi 
32 Beaver St Ansonia 
The Greist Mfg Co 503 Blake St New Haven 
The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 


Milk Bottle Carriers 
The John P Smith Co 323-33 ee St 

New Haven 

Mill Supplies 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 

Moulded Plastic Products 

Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfe Co Hartford 
The Watertown Mfg Co 117 Echo Lake Road 
Watertown 

Mouldings 
The Wiremold Co (surface metal race-ways) 
West Hartford 

Moulds 


The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (steel) 141 
Brewery St New Haven 
The Sessions Foundry Co (heat resisting for 
non ferrous metals) Bristol 
Nickel Anodes 

Apothecaries Hall Co 


Waterbury 
The Seymour Mfg Co 


Seymour 
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Nickel Silver 
The Seymour Mfg Co 
Nuts Bolts and Washers 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co 
Office Equipment 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co 
Oil Burners 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co 
The Silent Glow Oil Burner Corp 
1477 Park St Hartford 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co (domestic com- 
mercial and industrial) Stamford 
Paints and Enamels 
The Tredennick Paint Mfg Co 
Paperboard 
Gair Thames Containers, Div of the Robert 
Gair Co Inc New London 
The New Haven Pulp & Board 
Co New Haven 
Paper Boxes 
Robertson Parner Box Co (folding) Montville 
National Folding Rox Co (folding) New Haven 
The New Haven Pulp & Board 
Co New Haven 


Paper Clips 
The H C Cook Co (steel) 32 Beaver St 
Ansonia 


Paper Tubes and Cores 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 


Mystic 
Parallel Tubes 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 


Seymour 
Milldale 
Hartford 


Branford 


Meriden 


Perfume Bases 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber 
Prod Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway 
New York 
Phosphor Bronze 
The Seymour Mfg Co 
The Bristol Brass Corp (sheet) 
Pipe 
The American Brass Co (brass and copper) 
Waterbury 
Howard Co (cement well and chimney) 
New Haven 
Crane Company (fabricated) oe 
Bridgeport Brass Co (brass & copper) 
ridgeport 


Seymour 
Bristol 


Scovill Manufacturing Co (copper, red brass 
and yellow brass) Waterbury 
Pipe Fittings 
Malieable Iron Fittings Co 
Platers 
The Patent Button Co 
The Plainville Flectro Plating Co 
Platers—Chrome 
The Plainville Electro Plating Co 
Platers’ Equipment 
MacDermid Incorporated 
s Plumbers’ Brass Goods 
Bridgeport Brass Co 
Scovill Manufacturing Co 
Plumbing Specialties 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc 
Pole Line 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co 
Polishing Wheels 
The Williamsville Buff Mfg Co 


Branford 


Waterbury 
Plainville 


Plainville 
Waterbury 


Bridgeport 
Waterbury 


Naugatuck 
Branford 
Danielson 


Presses 
The Standard Machinery Co (plastic molding, 
embossing, and die cutting) Mystic 


‘ Propellers—Aircraft 
Hamilton Standard Propellers 


Div United 
Aircraft Corp 


East Hartford 

Punches 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (ticket & cloth) 
141 Brewery St New Iaven 


Putty Softeners—Electrical 
The Fletcher Terry Co Box 415 Forestville 


Pyrometers 
The Bristol Co (recording and controlling) 
Waterbury 
Radiation-Finned Copper 

The G & O Manufacturing Company 

New Haven 
Railroad Equipment 

The Rostand Mfg Co (baggage racks and mir- 
rors for passenger cars) Milford 


Rayon Yarns 
The Hartford Rayon Corp 


Razors 
Shaver Inc (electric) 


Reamers 
The O K Tool Co Inc (inserted tooth) 
33 Hull St Shelton 
Reclaimed Rubber 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber 
Prod Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway 
New York 


Rocky Hill 


Schick Dry Stamford 
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Recorders and Controllers 
The Bristol Co. (humidity, motion and oper. 
ation) Waterbury 
Refractories 
Iloward Company 


Resistance Wire 
The C O Jelliff Mfg Co 


Retainers 
The Hartford Steel Ball Co (bicycle & 
automotive) Hartford 
Reverse Gear—Marine 
The Carlyle Johnson Mach Co 


Riveting Machines 
The Grant Mfg & Machine Co Bridgeport 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (brake service equipment) Bridgeport 
Rivets 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
The Blake & Johnson Co (brass, copper 
and_ non-ferrous) Waterville 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos- Manhattan 
Inc (brass and aluminum tubular and 
solid copper) Bridgeport 
Rods 


The Bristol Brass Corp (brass and 
bronze) 


Roof Coatings & Cements 
Tilo Roofing Co Inc 
Roofing—Built Up 
Tilo Roofing Co Inc 
Rubber Chemicals 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber 
Prod Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Sreoewn 


New Haven 


Southport 


Manchester 


Bristol 
Stratford 


Stratford 


ork 
The Stamford Rubber Supply Co (“Factice” 
Vulcanized Vegetable Oils ) Stamford 
Rubber Dispersions 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber 
Prod Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway 


New York 
Rubberized Fabrics 
The Duro-Gloss Rubber Co 
Rubber Footwear 
The Goodyear Rubber Co 
United States Rubber Prod 
Kedettes, Gaytees, U. S. 
wear) 


New Haven 


Middletown 
Inc (Keds, 
Royal Foot- 


Naugatuck 
Rubber Latex 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber 
Prod Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway 
New York 
Rubbish Burners 


P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St New Haven 


Safety Fuses 
The Ensign-Bickford Co (mining & deto- 
nating) Simsbury 


The John 


Scales-Industrial Dial 
The Kron Company 
Scissors 
The Acme Shear Company Bridgeport 
Screw Machine Products 
The Blake & Johnson Co 
Centerless Grinding Works 
70 Knowlton St 
The Eastern Machine Screw Cor 
Truman & Barclay St 
The Humason Mfg Co 
Scovill Manufacturing Co 
Screws 
The Blake & Johnson Co (machine) 
Waterville 
New Ilaven 


Bridgeport 


Waterville 
Bridgeport 


ew Haven 
Forestville 
Waterbury 


Sargent and Company 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
The Charles Parker Co (wood) Meriden 
The Bridgeport Screw Co (wood) Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (cap and machine) 

Waterbury 


Winsted 


Scythes 

Winsted Manufacturing Ce 
Sewing Machines 
The Greist Mfg Co (Sewing machine attach- 
ments) 503 Blake St New Haven 

The Merrow Machine Co 2814 Laurel 

St Hartford 
Shaving Soaps 
The J B Williams Co Glastonbury 


Shears 
The Acme Shear Co (household) 


_ Sheet Metal Products 
The American Brass Co (brass and copper) 
Waterbury 
Sheet Metal Stampings 
The Patent Button Co 
J H Sessions & Son 


Bridgeport 


Waterbury 
Bristol 


Signals 
The H C Cook Co (for card files) 
32 Beaver St Ansonia 
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Silks 


Cheney Brothers South Manchester 


Silverware , i 
International Silver Co (tableware, nickel  sil- 
ver, silver plate and sterling) Merider 


Silverware—Hotel & Institutional — 
International Silver Co Meriden 


Silverware—Plated Hollowware f 
International Silver Co Meriden 


Silverware—Sterling & Plated Trophies 
International Silver Co Meriden 


Silverware—Sterling Silver Hollowware 
International Silver Co Meriden 


Silverware—Tableware, Silver 


International Silver Co Meriden 


Silverware—Tableware, Silver Plate | 
International Silver Co Meriden 


Silverware—Tableware, 


Sterling 
International Silver Co 


Meriden 


Sizing and Finishing Compounds 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp 
Waterbury 
Smoke Stacks 


lhe Bigelow Company (steel) New Haven 


Soap : 
The J B Williams Co (industrial soaps, toilet 
soaps, shaving ne Glastonbury 


Spe 
Cinaudagraph Corp” “Gieh Fidelity for ra- 
dios, motion picture houses and public ad- 
dress systems) Stamford 
Special Parts 
The Greist Mfg Co (small machined, espe- 
cially precision stampings) 
503 Blake St New Haven 
Sponge Rubber 
The Sponge Rubber Products Co 
Spreads 
lalmer Brothers Company 


Spring Units 
Owen Silent Spring Co Inc 
upholstery furniture) 


Spring Washers ’ 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated | 
Spring Corp Bristol 
Sprin econ & Flat E 
The Humason M Forestville 
The Wallace Sorocs Co Div Associated 
Spring Corp Bristol 
Springs—Flat 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated 
Spring Corp Bristol 
Springs—Furniture 
Owen Silent Spring Co Inc 
Springs—Wire 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated. 
Spring Corp Bristol 


Derby 
New London 


(mattresses and 
Bridgeport 


Bridgeport 


Stair Pads 
Palmer Brothers “ae 
Stam 
The Hoggson & Pettis. 
Brewery St 


Stampings—Small 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated 
Spring Corp Bristol 


New London 
Mig Co (steel) 141 
New Haven 


Staples 
Sargent and Company 
Steel Castings 
The Hartford Electric Steel Co (carbon and 
alloy steel) 540 Flatbush Ave Hartford 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Nutmeg Crucible Steel Co Branford 


Steel—Cold Rolled Spring 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated 
Spring Corp Bristol 
_.  Steel—Cold Rolled Stainless 
Wallingford Steel Company Wallingford 


Steel—Cold Rolled Strip and Sheets 
Wallingford we Company Wallingford 
teel Goods 
oe. Co (To Order) 
Waterbury 
Stop Clocks, Electric 
The H C Thompson Clock Co 


. Studio Couches 
Waterbury Mattress Co 
ve Switchboards 
Plainville Electrical Products Co Plainville 
Switchboard Wires and Cables 
Rockbestos Products Corp (ashestos insulated) 
New Tlaven 


New Haven 


Scovill 


Bristol 


Waterbury 


Switches 


Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
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_ Tableware—Stainless Steel 
International Silver Co 


Tanks 
The Bigelow Company (steel) 


Tape 
The Russell Mfg Co 


Tap Extractors 
The Walton Co 94 Allyn St Hartford 


Taps, Collapsing 
The Geometric Tool Co 


Meriden 
New Haven 


Middletown 


New Haven 


Tarred Lines 
Brownell & Co Inc 


Textile Machinery 
The Merrow Machine Co 2814 Laurel 
St Hartford 
Thermometers 
The Bristol Co (controlling, 
indicating) 


Moodus 


recording and 
Waterbury 
Thin Gauge Metals 
The Thinsheet Metals Co (plain or tinned 
in rolls) Waterbury 
Thread 
Max Pollack & Co Inc Groton 
The American Thread Co Willimantic 
The Gardiner Hall Jr Co (cotton sewing) 
South Willington 


Threading Machines 
The Grant Mfg & Machine Co (double and 
automatic) Bridgeport 
Time Recorders 
Stromberg Time Corp 
Timers, Interval 
The H C Thompson Clock Co 
Tinning 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 
The Thinsheet Metals Co (non-ferrous 
metals in rolls) Waterbury 


Thomaston 


Bristol 


Tools 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (rubber workers) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 
The O K Tool Co Inc (inserted tooth metal 
cutting) 33 Hull St Shelton 
Toys 
A C Gilbert Company 
The Gong Bell Co 
The N. N. Hill Brass Co 


Transmissions 
New Departure Div of General Motors (vari- 
able speed) Bristol 


New Haven 
East Hampton 
East Hampton 


Trucks—Lift 
The Excelsior Hardware Co 


Trucks—Skid Platforms 
The Excelsior Hardware Co (lift) 


Tube Clips 

The H C Cook Co (for collapsible tubes) 

32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Tubing 

The American Brass Co (brass and _ copper) 
Waterbury 

Manufacturing Co (copper alloys) 
Waterbury 


Stamford 


Stamford 


Scovill 


Tubing—Condenser 
Manufacturing Co 
Twine 
The Undine Twine Mills Inc 
Twine—Cable Cord 
The Undine Twine Mills Inc 
Twine—Chalk Line 
Twine Mills Inc 


Scovill Waterbury 


Moodus 
Moodus 


The Undine Moodus 


Twine—Mason Line 
Twine Mills Inc 
Twine—Sail 
Twine Mills Inc 
Twine—Seine 
Brownell & Co Inc 
The Undine Twine Mills Inc 
. Twine—Trot Line 
The Undine Twine Mills Inc 
Typewriters 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co 
Typewriter Ribbons 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co 
Underclearer Rolls 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 


The Undine Moodus 


The Undine Moodus 
Moodus 


Moodus 


Moodus 


Hartford 


Hartford 


Vacuum Cleaners 
The Spencer Turbine Co 
Valves 
Reading-Pratt & Cady Div, 
Chain & Cable Co “Inc 
Valves—Automatic Air 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co New Britain 
Valves—Flush 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co 


Hartford 


American 
Bridgeport 


New Britain 
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Valves—Relief & Control 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co New Britain 
Venetian Blinds 
The Permatex Fabrics Co 


Ventilating Systems 
Colonial Blower Co 


Vibrators—Pneumatic 

The New Haven Vibrator Co Inc (for all 
mechanical operations) P O Box 1669 
New 


Jewett City 


Hartford 


Haven 


Meriden 


Vises 
The Charles Parker Co 
Washers 
The Blake & Johnson Co (brass, copper 
& non-ferrous) Waterville 
American Felt Co (felt) Glenville 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
The Sessions Foundry Co (cast iron) Bristol 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Watches 
Benrus Watch Co 30 Cherry St Waterbury 
Waterproof Dressings for Leather 
The Viscol Company Stamford 
Webbing 
The Russell Mfg Co 
Welding Rods 
The Bristol Brass Corp (brass & 
bronze) 


Middletown 


Bristol 
Wicks 

Mfg Co 
Wire 

Brass Corp (brass and 

Bristol 
Shelton 
(insulated & 


The Russell Middletown 
The Bristol 
bronze) 

The Driscoll Wire Co (steel) 
Hudson Wire Co Winsted Div 
enameled magnet) Winsted 
The Atlantic Wire Co (steel) Branford 
The Bridgeport Screw Co (scratch brush) 
Bridgeport 
& Co (zine wire) 
Waterbury 


The Platt Bros 
P O Box 1030 
Rockbestos Products (ashestos insu- 
lated) New Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (brass, bronze and 
nickel silver) Waterbury 
Wire Arches and Trellis 
P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St New Haven 
Wire Baskets 
Rolock Inc (for acid, heat, degreasing) 
Southport 


Corp 
The John 


Wire Cable 
The Bevin-Wilcox Line Co (hraided) 


East Ilampton 
Wire Cloth 


The C O Jelliff Mfg Corp Southport 
The John P Smith Co 423- 33 Chapel St 
New Haven 
Wire Connectors 
The Wiremold Co West Hartford 
Wire Drawing Dies 
The Waterbury Wire Die Co 
Wire Dipping Baskets 
The John P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St New Haven 
Wire Forms 
The Humason Mfg Co Forestville 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated 
Spring Corp Bristol 


Waterbury 


Wire Goods 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
The American Buckle Co (overall trimmings) 


West Haven 
Scovill Co (To Order) 


Waterbury 
Wire Mesh 
Rolock Inc (all meshes and metals) Southport 
Wiremolding 
The Wiremold Co 


Wire Reels 
The A H Nilson Mach Co 


Wire Partitions 
P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St New Haven 
Wire Rings 
The*American Buckle Co (pan handles and 
tinners’ trimmings) West Ilaven 
Woodw 
C H Dresser & Son na MMe all kinds of 
woodwork) Hartford 
Yarns 


The Ensign-Bickford Co (jute one 
imsbury 


Manufacturing 


West Ilartford 


Bridgeport 
The John 


nc 
The Platt Bros & co (ribbon, strip and wire) 


P O Box 1030 
Zinc Castings 
Newten-New Haven Co Inc 688 Third Ave 
West Haven 


(Advt.) 


Waterbury 





SERVICE SECTION 


On account of space limitations, the material and 
used equipment items offered for sale by Association 
members have not been classified by sizes or usage 
best adapted. Full information will be given on re- 
ceipt of inquiry. Listing service free to member 
concerns. All items offered subject to prior sale. 


for sale or rent 


EQUIPMENT FOR SALE. Quantity of line shafting with steel and 
wood pulleys. Counter shafts with loose pulleys and hangers. No. 14 
Rockwood Base. Address S. E. 99. 

FOR SALE. (1) Diesel Engine, one cylinder, 2 cycle “Primm” 35 
H.P. 300 RPM Heavy Duty. Complete with air compressor, starting 
equipment, water and oil pump, clutch, out bearing, in Al condition. 
Can be seen running. Address S. E. 105. 

FOR SALE one 75 KW 3 phase Terry Turbine Allis Chalmers 
Generator Unit with switchboard equipment; one 8 x 14 x 10 Westing- 
house Steam Driven Air Compressor; one 20 ft. Portable Belt Con- 
veyor; two 6 x 4 x 8 Boiler Feed Pumps; one 200 ft. Gifford-Wood 
Bucket Type Coal Conveyor; one 15 H. P. Nash Gas Engine, and 
3; KW Generator; 1 Kron 4’ x 5° Platform Scale. Address S. E. 110. 
FOR RENT in Mystic approximately 37,000 feet on single floor. 
Standard Mill Construction with sprinklers. Excellent daylight from 
skylights in roof throughout. Can be subdivided into three or four 
small sections for any manufacturer. Low retal rates. Address S. E. 111. 
FOR SALE OR RENT. Factory space, with three steel and brick 
fire-proof buildings, four acres of land in business zone, excellent 
light, concrete floors, ground floor buildings, can rent one building 
ceiling and 50” x 50’ in size, preferable to do this rather 
than rent whole works. Address S. E. 112. 

FOR SALE. 1 Tabor Plain Jar Roll-over and Pattern Drawing Molding 
Machine No. 20024 with 40” x 50” Table, 25” Draw. 1 Tabor 22” 
Plain Jarring Roll-over and Pattern Drawing Molding Machine No. 
19157, complete with equipment. 1 International 7” Cylinder, 24” x 
6” Table, Type J Jarring Machine. Address S$. E. 113. 

FOR SALE: Smal! 


equipment and some stock 


with 25° 


with all 
Item well known among trade. Reason tor 


hardware business complete necessary 
selling, owner’s main business too heavy for proper development. Price 
Address: S. E. 114 


j 
reasonable 


wanted -to buy 


WORK WANTED. Bright Nickel Plating. We are equipped to do 
volume bright nickel plating of metal parts at reasonable rates. In- 
quiries will be welcomed. Wallace Brothers, Wallingford, Connecticut, 
Phone 193. 


employment 


REFRIGERATION SCHOOL GRADUATE with a 


desires a 


technical high 


school education connection with some firm either main 


taining or manufacturing refrigeration or air conditioning equipment, 
I have had five years factory experince as a roller along with some 


electrical work. Good references. Address P. W. 482. 


YOUNG MAN available for progressive company interested in scien- 


tific managment. Can assume responsibility, develop industrial and 


economic techniques, write reports, and take over the general detail 
Yale, B.A. 


for a busy executive. My future is my 


Columbia, M.A 


y primary interest. 


Excellent references. Address P. W. 483 


POSITION WANTED 
drafting 


sound knowledge of mechanical 


where a 


(ten years’ experience), of topographical drafting, geological 


4 years’ experience), and of humanity and business trends would be 


Address P. W. 484 
CHARTERED ACCOUNTANT. 
chartered accountant, 
who has had 
Canada and 


Organization as 


} 
useful 


married, in 
Institute of 
leading ac- 
with 
accountant. 
an expert on all phases of taxation and capable of assuming of 


Address P. W. 485. 
YOUNG MAN. High School graduate who has been attending M. I. T. 


toward 
along 


University graduate, 


thirties, member of Controllers 


America, some 15 years’ with 


United 


experience 
States, 
assistant or as an 


counting firms in desires 


position 
industrial controller, 


He is 


ficial duties 


looking specialization In aviation engineering, seeks 


Although he prefers work in aircraft 


summer 


' 1. ' 
work mechanical lines 


industry, will accept other employment in either clerical or mechanical 
capacity. Address P. W. 486. 


ACCOUNTANT AND OFFICE MANAGER. Man who has had 20 
years’ experience as accountant and office manager as well as experience 
in retail sales and investigation work, desires to locate opportunity in 
Connecticut where he may serve to the material benefit of his em- 
ployer and himself. Salary not an object at start. Address P. W. 487. 


MECHANICAL ENGINEER, technical graduate with 15 years of 
extensive manufacturing experience in all phases of modern produc- 
tion. Tooling for ferrous and non-ferrous parts; deep drawing, form- 
ing, stamping and coining; spot and seam welding; all types of 
machining and precision grinding; plating and finishing; small motor 
manufacture; manufacturing difficulties; cost reduction. Address P. W. 
488. 

PURCHASING AGENT OR ASSISTANT. Engineering college 
graduate. Age 30. 8 years industrial production and purchasing. Past 
two years and at present purchasing agent electrical parts manufac- 
turer. Proven ability and initiative. Moderate salary to start. Locate 
anywhere. Address P. W. 489. 


EXECUTIVE. The liquidation of a long established partnership has 
made available a man possessing exceptional attributes. College and 
textile school graduate. Worked his way through the ranks to become 
vice president of one of the largest textile manufacturing organiza- 
tions. Then followed partnership for ten years in one of the oldest 
factoring and commission houses where he was in complete charge of 
manufacturing, advertising, buying, sales promotion. Wide experience 
in labor matters as well as association activities. In seeking another 
connection advertiser desires to interest those outside of the textile 
field as well as within. Address P. W. 490. 


INDUSTRIAL SALESMAN. Young man, 25 years of age, college 
graduate, desires selling position of industrial type, 4 years’ experience 
in Metropolitan New York area. Willing to travel, minimum salary 
expected. Employed at present. Desires change of job with future. 
Excellent references. Full particulars upon request. Address P, W. 491. 


WANTED. An opportunity in the production end of a progressive 
concern, preferably small or medium sized, able to use the services of 
a Yale University, Sheffield Scientific School graduate who has had 
six years’ cost and time study experience. This man is married, has 
one child, is thirty-one years old, and in excellent health. Nominal 
salary for opening with future. Address P. W. 492. 


PERSONABLE young college graduate, 22, wants personnel position. 


Interest in dealing with people, good judgment and management abil- 
ity qualify me for this work, Address P. W. 493. 


SOMEWHERE IN CONNECTICUT is a firm who can use a sales- 
man with two and a half years’ experience with Systems division of 
leading office equipment company, aggressively interested in selling 
and confident of ability to sell. Young man, good educational back- 


ground, single. Will go anywhere. Let’s talk it over. Best references. 
Address P, W. 494. 


PRODUCTION MANAGER AND DEVELOPER. Man whose expe- 
rience has all been in factory management work since graduation in 
1921 with M.E. degree and whose most important accomplishments 
have been in cost reduction and control, organization of people and 
operations and development of products, desires to become associated 
with an aggressive Connecticut or New England manufacturer in 
either the production or development department. For interview, ref- 
erences or further details, write P. W. 495. 


SALESMAN 10 years experience in office equipment business in 


northern Connecticut and western Massachusetts is 
selling or promotional work. Address P. W. 496. 


FACTORY MANAGER OR SUPERINTENDENT: Practical man- 
agement and engineering background with broad diversified manufac- 
turing experience, Thorough knowledge of modern production methods; 
materials; equipment; costs; plant upkeep; labor 
relations. Address P, W. 497. 


WOMAN experienced in industrial cafeteria management desires a 
position or concession in a going Connecticut industry. Address P. W. 
498. 

EXPERIENCED EXECUTIVES AVAILABLE. Well qualified men 
over 40 years of age for all types of businesses. Engineering—Produc- 
tion—Personnel—Advertising—Sales—Property Management, Not 4 
commercial employment agency. No charges or fees. Address Forty Plus 


Club, Room 231, Y.M.C.A. Bldg, 315 Pearl Street, Hartford, Con- 
necticut, Telephone 2-4291. 


interested in 


organization and 
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oO» 
SIREN 


SHRIEKS 


A WARNING 


W HEN the ambulance races shriek- 
ing down the street tomorrow, here 
is one way of making extra sure that 
neither you, nor one of your loved 
ones is inside.* 

American Mutual stands ready to 
help keep you and your family out of 
this army of casualties. Together with 
insurance to cover financial loss from 
accidents and crimes — we furnish 
policyholders aid in PREVENTING 
losses before they happen. 

Accident-prevention, custom-built 
to the 1.eeds of each insured business 


firm, has saved thousands of workers’ 
lives and limbs. It has also saved em- 
ployers large sums of money through 
reduction of insurance rates and pre- 
vention of uninsurable accident losses. 
To private individuals, whose 
homes and cars we insure,’ we give 
similar aid in keeping out of trouble. 
Part of a policyholder’s insurance is 
a free subscription to WATCH, an 
interesting, lively, picture- 
magazine that shows youhow 
to prevent fires and accidents 
at home and on the highway. 


( *Latest Available Figures Show 


94,000 
8,900,000 


AMERICANS KILLED 


INJURED 


at home, or at work, or on the road in one 
year, nearly all by preventable accidents. 


AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office: 142 Cerkeley Street, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


BRANCHES IN 59 OF THE COUNTRY’S PRINCIPAL CITIES 
including: Bridgeport, Conn., Newfield Building, 1188 Main Street—Hartford, Conn., Essex Building, Trumbull and Lewis Streets. 


Besides this extra service of pre- 
vention, American Mutualandasso- 
ciated companies( writing almost all 
forms of insurance except life) for 
52 years have lowered insurance 
costs 20% or more through divi- 
dends to policyholders. 


A free copy of WATCH maga- 
zine is yours for the asking. 
Write, now, to American Mutual 
Liability Insurance Company, 
142 Berkeley Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 


Works to make America Safe 





Whether you have one telephone line or 
ten, two extensions or twenty, efficient use 
of your telephone set-up is essential if 
you are to get the most out of the dollars 
you spend for telephone service. 

At no cost or obligation to you 
our survey group will gladly check 


up on your present telephone system. 
A report will then be submitted to you 
for consideration. 

All you need do to obtain this free 
survey service is call our business 
office and say, “I want a check-up 
on my telephone set-up . 


THE SOUTHERN NEW ENGLAND TELEPHONE COMPANY 


QQ (hK(6WG 


Tue Case, Locxkwoop & Brarnarp Co. 


HartTFrorpD 
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